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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—It is still necessary for readers to place 
@ definite order for the “ Spectator” with their Newsagent or at 
one of the Railway Bookstalls. Should any reader experience 
difficulty in obtaining the “‘ Spectator,” we trust he will at once 
write to “‘ The Manager, ‘ Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 2.” 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EE 
IR DOUGLAS HAIG’S despatch on the closing battles of 
hk the war, which was published on Wednesday, is an historic 


document that we may transmit with pride to our descendants. 
It describes in a plain soldierly style the greatest triumph 
ever won by British arms. ‘‘ In three months of epic fighting 
the British Armies in France have brought to a sudden and 
dramatic end the great wearing-out battle of the past four 
years.” The co-operation of all the Allied Armies under Marshal 
Foch had realized his strategic plan “ with a completeness 
rarely seen in war.’ But the three British Armies in the centre, 
which smashed their way through all the enemy’s lines, bore 
the chief burden of the fighting and broke Germany’s spirit. 
When the armistice was signed, Sir Douglas Haig says, “ the 
enemy was capable neither of accepting nor of refusing battle.” 
His armies were in utter disorder. “‘ His defensive powers had 
already been definitely destroyed.” The Allied Armies could 
have pursued him into Germany and compelled him to capitulate, 
The only difficulty to be overcome was that of transport. 


In the despatch the Commander-in-Chief points out that 
our forces were always numerically inferior to the enemy, who 
employed ninety-nine divisions in the three months against our 
fifty-nine. ‘‘ It would be impossible,” as he says, “ to devise 
a more eloquent testimony to the unequalled spirit and ceter- 
mination of the British soldier.’”’ He gives the first place to our 
incomparable infantry, he praises the high technical skill of our 
gunners, and he reminds us that “ cavalry is still a necessary 
arm in modern war,” as was shown in the rapid pursuit. If he 
does not give so much prominence to the Tank Corps as we 
should have expected, he declares that “ the importance of the 
part played by them in breaking the resistance of the German 
infantry can scarcely be exaggerated.” He tells us that the sight 
ef tanks caused such alarm in the enemy ranks that the Corps 
was able to produce a moral effect by using dummy tanks made 
ef wood and cloth when the real monsters were not available. 


In view of the great interest and importance of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s despatch, we must reserve our comments till another 
occasion, Here we will only say that the Field-Marshal makes 
us realize how critical the situation remained during the spring 
and early summer, while our reinforeements from home were 





being trained and the divisions from the East were becoming 
accustomed to the new conditions, The enemy was still greatly 
superior in numbers, If he could have maintained a continuous 
offensive, as we did from August onwards, our task would have 
been extremely difficult. As it was, our tired divisions had far 
too little relief. The divisions which made a most gallant 
defence of the French lines north-west of Reims at the end of 
May against overwhelming forces had been sent there for rest 
after heavy fighting on the Somme and on the Lys. he deter- 
mination with which Sir Douglas Haig and his Armies held their 
ground during those anxious months was not less splendid in its 
way than the vigour with which they attacked and defeated the 
enemy in the long series of battles from August onwards, 

It is a happy national characteristic that our soldiers did not 
begin to grumble so long as there was any fighting to be done, 
in spite of the long strain of fully four years of bitter and 
tedious war. On Saturday last, at Folkestone and Dover, 
several thousand soldiers left their rest camps and demonstrated 
against certain demobilization arrangements. There was no 
disorder, but the passage of men to France was temporarily 
suspended. A satisfactory arrangement with the men was made. 
Incidentally the departure of the Colours of the Guards from 
London was delayed. Misunderstanding about pre-war con- 
tracts with employers seems to have been the root of the trouble : 
the men obtained a promise of priority of release in relation to 
genuine contracts that were admitted to be in order, while 
consideration was to be shown also to men with contracts 
imminent. On Monday men of the Royal Army Service Corps 
left camp at Osterley Park and drove to Whitehall to explain 
their grievances ; and there were protest meetings at Brighton 
and elsewhere. The War Office has explained, quite reasonably, 
that administrative services cannot be disbanded as rapidly as 
combatant services, 


The War Office demobilization scheme, published in the Press 
on Wednesday, should help to soothe the disquiet and to allay 
the distrust and suspicion which so readily grow among men 
who are tired and inactive. No soldier will be released during his 
leave from abroad. He must go back to his unit, and he should 
use his leave in trying to obtain an employment “ contract” 
to exhibit on his return to duty. These offers of employment 
must be certified in one or another of certain specified ways. 
The scheme sets out certain industries which obtain priority in 
the release of soldiers—such as mining, agriculture, seafaring, and 
fishing. It is stated unofficially that no Russian expedition on a 
large scale is contemplated. On Tuesday Major-General Feilding 
had a few words of straight talk with some of the demonstrators 
in London, reminding them that though we had won the war 
we might lose the peace, and that their grievances, if any, 
must be referred to their own commanding officer. We may 
expect that this agitation, which may be partly malicious in 
origin, and which is being encouraged by the Paciticists, will 
now simmer down rapidly. 


The Prime Minister in a statement published on Thursday 
reminded the Army and the public that, “ although the fighting 
has stopped, the war is not over,” and that ‘the German 
armies have not yet been demobilized and are still very power- 
ful.” It is astonishing that these elementary truths should be 
overlooked by any sane man, but Mr. Lloyd George did well to 
repeat and enforce them. If we allowed ourselves to be deceived 
by the Socialist play-acting in Germany, and went on the 
assumption that the enemy was impotent, we might find our- 
selves, after prematurely disbanding our armies, confronted by 
Marshal von Hindenburg with his large forces, refreshed by the 
winter’s rest and strengthened by the corps which have returned 
home from Russia, The German Army may not want to fight 
again just yet, but it would have a very powerful influence on the 
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Peace settlement if it were, in fact, the largest military force 
prepared for action. 


It would be suicidal folly to imperil all the results achieved 
by our gallant men during the past four years by releasing 
the soldiers a few weeks or months too soon. The soldiers them- 
selves, we are sure, recognize this. But many of them, rightly 
or wrongly, feel that the demobilization has not been managed 
fairly, and that those men who have fought throughout the 
war are receiving less consideration than men who, perhaps 
through no fault of their own, have never crossed the Channel. 
It is important that these complaints should be faced, and 
that confidence in the various Departments which manage the 
business should be reatored. It is, above all, necessary for the 
Government to determine on their future military policy. 
When we all know how large an Army we are going to maintain 
for the next few years, and what the pay and conditions of ser- 
vice will be, the problem of demobilization will be simplified. 
But our military policy, in turn, depends on the terms of Peace, 
The Allied Governments, in postponing for so long the formula- 
tion of Peace preliminaries, have not reckoned with the natural 
impatience of their peoples. 


The Admiralty announced on Tuesday that it was “ convinced 
of the necessity for considerable changes”’ in the pay and 
conditions of service for the officers and men of the Royal Navy. 
The public has long been convinced, and will await with interest 
the Admiralty’s proposals for remedying a most unsatisfactory 
state of things. The Navy has saved the Empire and the Allies 
from disaster and made the victory on land possible. The least 
that we can do in return is to give the officers and men a living 
wage. The rates of pay, fixed in Nelson’s time and but slightly 
improved during the war, are absurdly inadequate nowadays, 
in view of the great rise in prices and wages ashore. The Admir- 
alty has wisely arranged that the Committee of Inquiry will be 
reinforced at each home port by an Advisory Committee chosen 
by the different classes of naval ratings. The question demands 
thorough investigation, and, let us add, a prompt settlement as 
soon as the facts are made clear. 


The General Election was completed on Friday week by the 
return of a Coalition Liberal for Kennington. Mrs. Lucas, 
standing as a Unionist in place of her late husband, whose 
death had delayed the election, was second on the poll, The 
Coalition now numbers 478 Members, not counting 23 Inde- 
pendent Unionists and 265 Irish Unionists. The Opposition, 
including 73 Sinn Feiners, has 181 Members—little more than 
& fourth of the House. According to the Times, sixty per cent. 
of the electors went to the poll. This estimate takes account 
of the fact that there are many duplicate entries on the Registers, 
and that the total electorate of 21,371,612 is consequently 
larger than the number of electors who could vote in a General 
Election. If sixty per cent. of the electors voted, the new 
House is as representative as most Houses have been. 


The Parliamentary Labour Party has re-elected Mr. Adamson 
as its Chairman, with Mr. Clynes as Vice-Chairman, and has 
decided, as the larger of the two anti-Coalition British Parties, 
to form the official Opposition, in place of the Asquithian Liberal 
remnant, It is an interesting new development. Under such 
men as Mr. Clynes the Labour Party has an opportunity of 
making a fresh start. The old evil influences have been scotched 
by the electors. The total Labour poll, including all the non- 
Labour votes cast for patriotic men like Mr. Barnes, was about 
2,400,000. But the fifty I.L.P. candidates between them 
received less than 300,000 votes, and only three of them were 
successful. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Snowden, whose 
intellectual dishonesty is apparently incurable, have alternately 
claimed this as a great victory and abused the electors and the 
Government for their defeat. Mr. Clynes, on the other hand, 
has pointed out that the Labour Party had asked for an election, 
and must make the best of it. “Labour,” he said with great 
wisdom, must stand for law and order, because the time may 
come when “ Labour” will make the law and will expect other 
sections to be law-abiding. 


As the electors last month not only gave a decisive vote of 
confidence to Mr. Lloyd George but also registered their dislike 
of Pacificism and trafficking with the enemy, it is strange that 
Mr. Henderson and his unpopular colleagues should be proposing 
to confer in Lausanne next week with enemy Socialist delegates. 
Mr. Thorne, we are glad to see, has declined to go as a delegate 





of the Trade Union Congress to a highly questionable gathering, 
in which not only Imperialists like Herr Scheidemann but also 
Anarchists like Herr Liebknecht will be represented. The 
French Government regard the affair with grave suspicion, 
and the American Labour men will have nothing to do with is, 
The people of Lausanne, who are friendly to the Allies, have 
asked their Government to forbid the Congress, as they have 
had more than enough of revolutionary visitors. The Coalition 
Ministry would be fully justified by the result of the General 
Election in preventing the I.L.P. from engaging in this dangerous 
intrigue with the enemy. 


President Wilson arrived on January 3rd in Rome, where he 
was the guest of the Italian people. They welcomed him most 
heartily, and he “ had a very good Press,” in the American 
phrase. He was received by the King and Queen and Ministers 
of State, and in addressing the Italian Parliament he referred 
to the ties binding Italy with his country ; to America’s apprecia- 
tion of Italian heroism and sacrifice and ideals; to the need of 
establishing independent States and confirming them under the 
aegis of right, justice, and liberty; and to the urgency of 
substituting for an unbalanced Balance of Power the League of 
Nations. On January 4th Mr. Wilson became a Citizen of Rome, 
and held a conference with the King, Signor Orlando, and Baron 
Sonnino, and received University representatives and journalists, 
Signor Torre reading an appreciation of the President’s work. 
The President was enthusiastically acclaimed in the Italian 
Parliament. The speeches of the King and the President 
“went far beyond the usual interchange of courtesies.” Mr. 
Wilson had a conversation with the Pope at the Vatican. 


An article published in the T'imes of Friday week supplied 
ample and almost final and conclusive proof that Germany’s 
cry “ We are starving!” which followed the signing of the 
armistice, was the latest but not the last proof of a mean and 
lying and greedy spirit which is the true fellow of her savage 
lust and bloody cruelty. North-Western Germany, to which 
this report by eyewitnesses refers, is fully supplied with all the 
necessaries of life, with the means of maintaining full physical 
vigour ; in no place in England, of the same character, would 
the people be found in better flesh or better colour. Raw food 
was even seen going to waste. Doubtless the industrial districts 
may still be on short commons; and why should they not fee! 
the pinch of hunger, when their Government brought to ruii 
and famine millions of men and women who lost all but their 
souls, in a war which was forced upon them? Germany has 
brought upon herself and fastened upon herself, through her 
spiritual squalor, the curse of tho creeping things. ‘‘ Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go... all the days of thy life.” 


Herr Liebknecht on Monday renewed his attempt to expel 
the Berlin Socialist Government by force and establish shee: 
Anarchy in its place. As modern revolutionaries begin by 
seizing the telegraphs and newspaper offices, the news from 
Berlin is fragmentary and confused. It seems, however, that 
there was some street-fighting of an indecisive character. The 
Spartacus group was encouraged by its Russian paymasters, the 
Bolshevik envoys Joffe and Radek. By a piquant reversal of 
fortune, the Germans, who stirred up disorder in Russia, are now 
being repaid in their own coin. The German Army still holds 
aloof from these Socialist quarrels in Berlin. The Army leaders 
may be holding their hands until the public, weary of turmoil, 
implores them to re-establish order on the old lines. It is clear 
that Herr Liebknecht’s following is in a very small minority, 
and that any disciplined force could dispose of it in a few hours. 


It is now known that Germany lost 202 ‘U’-boats during 
the war, besides fourteen which were destroyed by the enemy 
in Flanders and the Adriatic, and seven which were interned in 
neutral ports. The enemy has surrendered 122 ‘ U’-boats to 
us, and there are 58 more to come; 170 submarines, which are 
under construction, will be given up when they are finished. 
The numbers of the German submarine fleet were greatly over- 
estimated, it seems, by irresponsible people, who hardly realized 
how many merchantmen might be sunk by a single ‘ U ’-boat 
under a capable commander. 





Count von Hertling, the Bavarian statesman who was the 
German Imperial Chancellor from November, 1917, till Sept« 
embor last, died last Saturday at the age of seventy-five.- He 
was chosen for a post which none but a Prussian had filled 
because he was the leader of the Roman Catholic Party and had 
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great influence at Vienna and at Rome. The peace intrigues 
which he set on foot failed because the military chiefs insisted 
on a new offensive and shocked the conscience of the world by 
the shameless Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. The 
old Chancellor played the game to the last; in his final speech 
at the end of September he declared that “‘ the iron wall on the 
West ” would not be broken, though he knew that it was already 
crumbling into fragments. The era to which he belonged is 
closed, but it would be premature to assume that Germany has 
abandoned the deceitful diplomacy which he practised. 








Marshal von Mackensen, who after leaving Rumania with 
his troops was interned in Hungary, was arrested last week 
by the French military authorities. With the connivance of 
the Hungarians, he was planning his escape. He is now in safe 
eustody. The situation in Hungary is still very unsatisfactory. 
The Czechs have had to liberate the Slovak territories from 
Hungarian rule by force of arms. There has been fighting also 
between the Hungarians and the Southern Slavs. Hungary is 
nominally occupied by small Allied forces, but the Magyar 
spirit of domination is in no way quenched by defeat. 





The Russian Bolsheviks are still waging an aggressive war 
on the non-Russian peoples, whose rights of self-determination 
they once admitted but now repudiate. As the German troops 
retire from Lithuania and Esthonia, the Bolsheviks advance, 
slaughtering the inhabitants and laying waste the country, 
just as if they were Germans. They have occupied Vilna and 
also Riga, and threaten the borders of Poland. It is clearly a pro- 
found mistake to regard the Bolsheviks as people who will do 
no harm outside Russia if they are left alone. The Allies have 
not yet defined their policy in Russia, though they are pledged 
to protect Esthonia and Poland. It is conceivable that the 
patriotic elements in Russian society may yet combine to crush 
the hooligans led by Lenin and Trotsky. The Siberian Army of 
Admiral Koltchak is said to have defeated the Bolsheviks with 
great loss at Perm, in the Urals. Elsewhere the decent Russians 
seem unable to subordinate party differences to patriotism. 
Japan is withdrawing her troops from Siberia. 

The importance of the new Czecho-Slovak Republic to the 
Allies was clearly explained by Professor Masaryk, the first 
President, in an interview reported in Thursday’s 7'imes. Bohemia 
and Moravia and the adjacent Slovak lands will form, in the very 
centre of Europe, a democratic State on Western lines, which 
will influence and strengthen its neighbours in Poland, Rumania, 
and the Southern Slav kingdom of the Serbians, Croats, and 
Slovenes, now definitely constituted. The Czecho-Slovak 
Republic needs, first, regular communications with the Allies 
by an air service, and, secondly, secure frontiers. Professor 
Masaryk pointed out that, in determining the frontiers of the 
new States, nationality was not the only consideration. Bohemia, 
in particular, cannot be asked to pare off her border districts 
because the majority of their present inhabitants are Germans, 
Bohemia, with its long and glorious history, must be treated as 
a whole and must retain its natural frontiers. 


One must suffer to be beautiful, and one must suffer in 
achieving a new height record in the air, just as Nansen and others 
suitered in attaining the Farthest North or South. When Captain 
Andrew Lang, R.A.F., and Lieutenant Blowes came again to 
earth from an altitude of 30,500 feet on Thursday week, both 
officers had frostbite, which sent one of them into hospital. 
The ascent was begun near Ipswich, and the highest point was 
reached in 66 min. 15 sec. Oxygen gave out, and Lieutenant 
Blowes collapsed ; fortunately Captain Lang stood the strain 
better, and was able to descend slowly. This was his third attempt 
on the world’s record, previously held by America, In 1910 
he drove a motor-car across Northern Australia on an expforing 
expedition. His companion had seen active airwork in France, 


Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, Chief of the Air Staff, presented 
at the London Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday a thorough 
and highly suggestive review of the prospects of Flying in Peace 
Time. Aviation, he said, was on the threshold of a new existence 
in civil and commercial life ; development must be guided so as 
to establish public trust in thoroughness and safety. He hoped 
that new legislation would permit private flying early in the 
coming Session of Parliament. Aviation was a child of War, 


and now nearly a dozen years old. On its technical side the 


British air industry would fully hold its own. Flying was 
attended by very little risk in peace time. Atlantic flight—for 








which the Daily Mail had offered the magnificent prize of £10,000 
—presented serious problems only in navigation, meteorology, 
and wireless. A very small error would make an airman miss 
the Azores. Weather reports must be efficiently centralized. 
The R.A.F. had already done much to blaze the trail to India. 
General Sykes sketched the route—by Marseilles, Rome, Taranto, 
Suda Bay, Cairo, Baghdad, Basra, Bander Abbas, the Indian 
landfall being made at Charbah-Karachi. 


General Sykes mentioned as an instance of German air enter- 
prise that a Zeppelin had flown from Jamboli in Bulgaria to 
German East Africa, carrying twelve tons of ammunition. She 
was informed by wireless that the force had surrendered, and 
reached the base in safety after being in the air four days without 
landing. The RgA.F. hope to open a Cape-to-Cairo service, and 
already surveyors have been siting aerodromes in Central Africa. 
London and the great provineial centres may be linked up for 
newspaper delivery and carriage of “ copy” and photographs. 
The large rigid airship is still in its experimental stage. Constant 
touch with wireless transmitting stations will be maintained, 
each station costing about £60,000. The pilot must “ have 
weather, navigation, machinery, and speed in his bones,” with 
“as much courage as is needed for trick flying.” Adam Smith’s 
“wagon way through the air” is about to be realized. 


We are not among those who expect the Golden Age to come 
soon by international consent, but the nations, as Lord Montagu 
suggested last week in the Times, might well agree on a simple 
matter like the rule of the road on land. Travel by sea and in 
the air is conducted according to international rules. Travel 
by land is subject to divers local rules. Here we drive on the 
left. In France and America they drive on the right. In 
some countries there is no uniform rule. . In Rome, if we remem- 
ber rightly, one drives on the left, but in the suburbs of Rome 
one must drive on the right. This confusion is not only bad 
for foreign motorists and unwary pedestrians; it is also bad 
for the motor industry, as British cars with the driver's seat 
on the right hand are less suitable for use abroad than the many 
foreign cars with the driver’s seat on the left. A uniform rule 
of the road should also differentiate between slow and fast 
traffic. Every one visiting the front must have noticed how 
smoothly the enormous road traffic behind the lines is managed, 
especially in the British zone, because the slow vehicles keep to 
either side of the road, leaving the centre free for fast cars. 
The contrast between the orderliness of our military com- 
munications and the chaos in our London streets, where one 
lumbering wagon often blocks a score of omnibuses, taxi- 
cabs, and cars, is astounding. When peace returns the War 
Office should lend our Local Authorities a few of its experts to 
show how road traffic should be controlled. 


The value of the work already done by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher for 
English education was handsomely acknowledged on Friday 
week, when the annual meeting of the Incorporated Association 
of Head-Masters unanimously passed a resolution expressing 
profound satisfaction with the educational developments initiated 
and carried out by him as Minister of Education, and ite con- 
viction that he should continue in office to complete a great 
work so admirably begun, and adding that the Association 
“ would regard it as a national calamity if Mr. Fisher should be 
required to leave the Board of Education at this juncture.” 
We heartily conour in this remarkable testimonial from a pro- 
fession whose competence and well-being are essential to all 
social and material progress. Mr. Lloyd George may make many 
changes in the Government, but he cannot afford to interrupt 
the continuity of Mr. Fisher’s work. 





We are delighted to record the virtual completion of the scheme 
for adding to Wimbledon and Putney Commons the open fields 
and woods extending towards Richmond Park. The last forty- 
one acres have been purchased for £10,000 by a few generous 
residents in the district, who will transfer the property after 
the war to the Conservators. The public will be asked to sub- 
sciibe £4,000 for the formation of a garden on part of the land 
in Kingston Vale, and for the erection of a monument to the 
Wimbledon and Putney men who have fallen in the war. It is 
very satisfactory to know that the fine view from Wimbledon 
Common across to Richmond will thus be preserved for ever. 
The man who saves open land from the builder in our city suburbs 
is sure of the gratitude of his own generation and of posterity. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} percent. April5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—>—_——- 
IRELAND'S NEW BOGY. 

T looks as if a strong attempt were going to be made 

to bluff the Government into unwise and unjust 
action in regard to Ireland. The plan is quite clear, 
indeed confessed. It is to raise the bogy of American 
sympathies for Ireland, and to frighten us thereby into 
betraying the Protestants and Unionists of North-East 
Ulster. 

A good understanding with America, we are told, is 
absolutely necessary if we are to establish a sound and 
safe settlement at the Peace Conferenm 

But we cannot have cordial relations with America 
if the Irish influences at Washington are against us. 

But we cannot placate the Irish in America unless we 
placate the Irish here—i.e., the Sinn Feiners. 

But the Sinn Feiners will not be placated unless we 
hand over to them the people of North-East Ulster to 
do with them what they will. 

Therefore, in order to work well with America, and to 
found the League of Nations, we must present President 
Wilson with the heads of the people of Belfast and of 
the Six-County Area on a charger. 

That is the offering required, the noble piece of self- 
sacrifice which the Daily News and the supporters of Home 
tule in this country invite us to make in order to secure 
the peace of the world! —a sacrifice, be it noted, not of 
nglish or Scots interests, but of those who have stood 
hy us and the cause of justice and humanity and democracy 
during the war. 

Even if the premisses of those who call for this ignoble 
surrender to Sinn Fein were true, and if we could not 
have the goodwill of America without the sacrifice of 
North-East Ulster, we should say without hesitation that 
the sacrifice must not be made. To attempt to found a 
League of Nations upon an act of betrayal, and to throw 
over our friends and those who have stood by us in order 
to placate the Sinn Fein friends of Germany and enemies 
of the British Empire and People, would be as useless 
a3 it would be base. The flower of Peace would disdain 
to flourish in a soil so dishonoured. When at the end 
of the American Civil War it was proposed, on the grounds 
of a pedantic legalism and in order to make reconciliation 
easier with the South, that the people of West Virginia 
should be thrown to the wolves, Lincoln brushed all the 
pedantries and sophistries and injustices aside with the 
declaration that he meant to stand by those who had 
stood by the Union. Therefore the partition of Virginia, 
which the Virginians had declared could never be permitted, 
took place, and the ten—or was it fifteen ?—county area 
became a separate State of the Union. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is no need to invoke 
these considerations. The premisses on which the Daily 
News argument is founded, and which are being used 
to terrorize us into a gross act of unrightcousness and 
litical folly, are utterly fallacious. The able statesmen, 

eaded by the President, to whom Americans look for 
guidance in great matters of State, are not going to be 
influenced in a question of such vital moment by the 
impotent threat that they will lose the Irish vote, for 
that is what it really comes to. The time is long past 
when the Irish vote cast a spell of power on Washington. 
All the better part of American politicians are heartily 
sick of the Irish vote and Irish domination. That vote, 
indeed, as far as it is sectional, and as far as it is controlled 
by Ultramontane interests, is now thoroughly discredited 
in the United States. The American People noted with 
indignation the way in which the Irish extremists in their 
country favoured the German cause, and were so often 
used as German instruments by Count Bernstorff. With 
equal indignation they noticed the way in which the 
Sinn Fein leaders openly supported the German cause 
and proclaimed themselves the active allies of the Kaiser. 
Vinally, the insults heaped upon the American flag and 
upon American sailors in Ireland have made a deep 
impression upon the better part of American opinion. The 
overwhelming majority of that opinion is quite determined 
that the Irish shall not come between us and them and 





create ill-blood on any plea whatsoever. This determination 
of the Americans not to have the cause in which they are 
so deeply interested, the cause of a lasting Peace and of 
& League of Nations, ruined by an Irish intrigue, hag 
been greatly strengthened by the fact that during the last 
year Americans have learned a great deal about the Irish 
question, and have realized how utterly false it is te 
represent the British People as the tyrants and oppressors 
of Ireland. The people of North-East Ulster, though 
they have not anything like the capacity for political 
propaganda possessed by the Southern Irish, have happily 
at last put their case before America and made her under- 
stand, not only what Home Rule would mean to North-East 
Ulster, but how monstrous is the assertion that England 
has refused local autonomy to that portion of Ireland which 
desires it, or that she is acting from motives of selfishness, 
or from a desire to crush and dominate the spirit of Celtic 
nationality. The American People know now that, in 
spite of the fact that the Sinn Feiners leapt to arms and 
tried to stab us in the back at the very crisis of the war, 
not because we had done anything unjust to them or 
had been tyrannical or aggressive, but because they thought 
we were at the moment weak and vulnerable, the British 
Government, with the full endorsement of the British 
People, have again and again told the Irish that the Home 
Rule Act can be applied at once to that part of Ireland 
in which the local majority desires its application, provided 
that that part of Ireland in which the local majority 
detests the very thought of Home Rule shall be exempted 
and shall remain an integral portion of the United 
Kingdom. 

The plea that we are depriving Ireland of the right 
of self-determination is for Americans absolutely met, 
overthrown, and pulverized by the offer that was officially 
made to Ireland in the Convention, which was accepted 
by the Ulster delegates, and which Mr. Redmond himself 
accepted, but which was destroyed by the arrogant 
intervention of the Irish Hierarchy acting as the mouth- 
piece of the Sinn Feiners. The Roman Bishops refused 
to consider the idea of self-determination, even for a 
moment, unless it carried with it the denial of self- 
determination to North-East Ulster. Unless they could 
be given the right to domineer over the Protestant, Unionist, 
and industrial North, Home Rule for Celtic and Roman 
Catholic Ireland was pronounced to be utterly worthless. 
Now that the United States and her head, President Wilson, 
realize the true situation, as we feel sure they do, there 
will be little real sympathy for the Sinn Fein demand, 
though there may be a certain amount of civil consideration. 
Even if we put aside for the moment the facts that the 
Sinn Feiners are now asking, not for Home Rule, but for 
complete Separation and the founding of an independent 
Irish State, and also that American sentiment is dead 
against the breaking up of Nations and of Incorporating 
Uniorgs—was not the war of the North and South fought 
on that very ground ?—it will soon be seen that the 
Americans have no use whatever for the argument that 
no Irishman could consent to the partition of the sacred 
soil of Ireland, &c., &c. America affords plenty of examples 
of the partitioning of States as proud of their history 
and of their homogeneity as Ireland, and with a much 
better historical claim to be treated as an indivisible unit. 
The people of Massachusetts as a whole were by no 
means pleased at the demand of the people of a group 
of counties in the North-East corner of their Common- 
wealth to be formed into a separate State, but after it 
became clear that the local majority in the area formed 
by those counties now constituting the State of Maine 
was in favour of separation, Maine, with the hearty 
endorsement of America generally, became a separate 
community. So too in the case of West Virginia. Though 
Virginia as a whole was dead against partition, American 
sentiment was all in favour of the foundation of West 
Virginia, and no attempt to revoke the war settlement 
has ever been or ever will be successful. In_ brief, 
neither a movement to found an independent Nation 
within the heart of the British Islands, nor, again, te 
represent partition as an outrage, will, when the nature 
of the schemes is properly understood, meet with any 
support from America in general. 

ow that America knows that we have offered to thoss 
parts of Ireland which want local autonomy a larger 
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measure of such autonomy than is possessed by any 
American State, and further, now that they see, as they 
have seen at this last Election, that Ireland actually 
has still the right to send some forty more representatives 
to the British Parliament than her population entitles her 
to send—while it takes a population of seventy thousand 
people in England or Scotland to send a representative 
to Westminster, it only takes some forty-three thousand 
in Ireland—they realize how necessary it is to discount 
the declarations that Irishmen are being deprived of the 
rights of freemen. 

In these circumstances our Government will be utterly 
unworthy of their trust if they are moved a hair’s-breadth 
by the plea that they must do wrong to North-East Ulster 
in order to obtain what we fully admit is in itself a 
thing to be ardently desired—namely, the goodwill of 
America. The Americans, however, are far more likely to 
despise us than to welcome us as associates if they see us 
attempting to buy their favour by so base an act. It 
should be our aim, not to try to bribe America, but to trust 
to the instincts of her people for truth and reason. Who here 
would not feel dishonoured if he saw the Americans trying 
to win our favour by the offer of a bribe ? Let us judge 
others by ourselves, and be sure that the Americans, when 
they realize the intrigue that is being engineered here, 
will be just as denutal as we should be at such an attempt 
at political Machiavellism. 

We have already gone as far as we have any right to 
go, and therefore as far as we can go, in our policy of grant- 
ing the demands of the Irish extremists. Perhaps indeed 
we have gone too far. It is now our duty sto tell those who 
returned the Sinn Fein majority that we have finished 
with all bargaining, that they must take our offer or leave 
it. If they do not take it, but instead attempt to raise 
armed rebellion, the responsibility for what must ensue 
will be upon their heads and not upon ours. Jf we lay 
down that principle and show that we mean it, there will 
be nooutbreak of violence or of armed resistance in Ireland. 
If, on the other hand, we give the impression that we can 
be bluffed into an act of injustice or frightened by the bogy 
of the Irish vote in America into doing what is wrong per se, 
we shall no doubt run the great risk of an armed outbreak. 
Ireland revolts not when she sees us firm, but when she 
sees us weak. We coddled Ireland at the beginning of the 
war, and were repaid for it by some of the wickedest acts 
in the history of our relations with Ireland—the rising in 
Dublin at Easter, 1916, the attempted massacre of 
English soldiers, Irish police, and Irish loyalists, and 
the attempt, led by Casement, to introduce our enemies 
into the heart of the Empire. It will be found, when the 
secret history becomes known, that when we showed equal 
weakness by refusing to apply Conscription to Ircland and 
dared not do our duty because of Irish threats, we invited, 
and very nearly obtained, another Irish appeal to arms. 
If the tide of battle had not turned at the ont last July, 
the Sinn Feiners would have been again in arms. Such 
was the result of an unjust concession, and of putting an 
increased burden upon the people of England, Scotland, 
and Wales in order that the people of the South of Ireland 
should be released from the duty of doing their part in 
making the world safe for democracy. 

If the Government show themselves afraid of the Sinn 
Feiners, it is safe to say that we shall begin a set of 
fresh Irish blunders and tragedies. If on the other hand 
we continue to treat Ireland with true justice and good 
sense, and, provoked or unprovoked, carry out the policy 
which has always been advocated in these pages, of de- 
veloping Irish industries and Irish resources to the full and 
under the leadership of the capable business men who 
mean to attend the Parliament at Westminster, 7.e., 
the Members for North-East Ulster, we shall find the way 
to put our relations with Ireland on a proper footing, a 
business footing, not a footing of tumid lies and rancid 
sentiment. 

And here let us say by way of postscript what one must 
always say in dealing with Ireland—namely, that in the 
last resort the whole business is a tragic farce conducted 
by a set of fretful frauds, who not only do not believe in 
their own shams, but at heart utterly despise us for be- 
heving in them. All Irishmen know, though of course they 
pretend before Englishmen not to know it, that why the 
whole of the South and West of Ireland is not at this 





moment enjoying — perhaps instead of “enjoying ” we should 
say suffering under—Home Rule, is because the Roman 
Church long ago determined that it was not in its interests 
to have Home Rule, though it was in its interests 
to pretend to want it. Therefore the Roman Church pinned 
its faith and its policy toa condition which it knew would 
prevent Home Rule without appearing to prevent it. 
It declared that there could be no Home Rule which 
involved the partition of Ireland, knowing full well that the 
local majority in the Six Counties made it impossible in 
the last resort that the English People would ever consent 
to Home Rule. This scheme of Maynooth Machiavellism 
was particularly attractive to the Irish mind. It enabled 
the Bishops to pose as the best of Irish patriots while at the 
same time making it quite certain that Home Rule should 
never be granted. This policy, analogous to the old legal 
device of placing an impossible condition in a bond, de- 
lighted the wayward and impish side of the Irish character. 
It was obviously seen to be annoying and bewildering to 
the less alert, or, as the Irish would say, infinitely stupid, 
English intelligence, and yet it was an excellent and safe 
ground on which the leaders of the Church could pose as the 
most whole-hearted of patriots. But like all plots of this 
nature, the great scheme for killing Home Rule not with 
kindness but with over-emphasis is going to meet with 
its due reward. We venture to prophesy that instead of 
Sinn Fein being kept under the control of Ultramontane 
Catholicism by the device which we have just described, 
the end will be that Sinn Fein will take on a Bolshevik 
character, and will prove to be the means by which a great 
many of the Irish people will be drawn into heresy and the 
renunciation of all religious ties and duties. When that 
becomes a visible fact, as we believe it soon will, be assured 
that we shall see the Roman Church in Ireland 
imploring the British People with a mixture of prayers 
and menaces to free it from the monster of its own 
creation, that worst form of soulless selfishness—‘* Our- 
selves Alone.” 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

MERICA has lost a great man, and Britain a true 
friend, in Mr. Roosevelt. His sudden death on 
Monday has afflicted many of us with a personal sense of 
bereavement, far deeper and more poignant than we 
should really feel in the case of most prominent figures 
on the world’s stage. Mr. Roosevelt was well known in 
this country, and had among us numerous intimate friends 
who will mourn for him. But many people who had no 
private acquaintance with him will experience a keen 
regret at his death, because he seemed to embody in his 
vigorous individuality the true spirit of the Knglish- 
speaking races as a whole. He was a typical American 
patriot of the best kind, an American heart and soul, 
akin in temper to the fathers of the Republic. Yet his 
patriotism was no narrow or exclusive sentiment. He 
believed fervently in the greatness of America, but he held 
as firmly to the idea of the essential unity of the English- 
speaking peoples, and he took as sympathetic an interest 
in the affairs of the British Empire as in those of his own 
country. We all remember speeches in which he showed 
his genuine concern for our well-being by plain-spoken 
criticism of our faults. But no one here resented Mr. 
Roosevelt’s frankness because he was obviously speaking 
as a fricnd—almost as one of ourselves. We were interested 
in him from the outset of his political career as a picturesque 
figure—a David smiting the Goliath of Irish Tammany 
rule in New York City; a Minister resigning his post to 
recruit a regiment of Rough Riders for the Cuban War; 
a President suddenly elevated to the White House by a 
stroke of fate, to the confusion of the machine politicians, 
who had thought to put him on the shelf as Vice-President ; 
a leader of a new Party which upset the old system of 
Ins and Outs} and, in his leisure, an explorer of the Brazilian 
wilderness and a hunter of wild game in East Africa. 
All these phases of his boundless activity appealed to the 
British sporting instinct. We felt that, if he had not been 
an American, he might have been an Englishman, with 
his love of the open air and his joy in playing the game. 
He won our admiration, too, by his inflexible honesty of 
purpose, by his candour, by his distaste for the baser side 
of politics and his contempt for diplomatic subtleties and 
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obscurities. When Mr. Roosevelt spoke, every one knew 
what he meant. You might agree or disagree with him ; 
you could not pretend to misunderstand him. He was a 
plain-dealer, if ever there was one, because his large and 
generous nature could not endure ambiguities or uncer- 
tainties. By breeding and education he belonged to the 
wealthy classes, which have not taken much part in the 
rough-and-tumble of American politics, but America has 
never been served by a truer democrat than Mr. Roosevelt. 
We classed him instinctively with our great popular states- 
men, like Palmerston, who knew the feelings of the nation, 
and could appeal unfailingly to the national sentiment for 
righteousness. As a man with large ideals, who stood for 

ublic morality and national honour, Mr. Roosevelt seemed 
0 us one of the great assets of the English-speaking races. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s chief service to America was to infuse 
a new spirit into her politics, and to arouse her to a sense 
of her changed position in the world. Looking back over 
the period from the murder of Lincoln to the murder of 
President McKinley, we can see that America was develop- 
ing with immense rapidity despite her politicians. The 
United States had drifted unconsciously into the war with 
Spain, and hardly realized the meaning of that war until 
it was over. America had, in fact, become a world-Power 
without knowing it. Mr. Roosevelt’s mission was to make 
his countrymen aware of the fact and to prepare them for 

heir new , ter wh The literal interpretation of the Monroe 

octrine had become as obsolete as the old-fashioned 
Caucus politics which Mr. Roosevelt threw into confusion. 
America, with her ninety millions of people, her vast 
resources, and her world-wide trade, could no longer 
isolate herself from the world like the Hermit Kingdom of 
Korea. Mr. Roosevelt saw this clearly from the first, and 
as President he had the opportunity of showing that 
. America must be reckoned with as a Great Power. We 
can never forget, nor praise too highly, the service that 
he rendered us when in the course of the Venezuelan 
controversy he warned off the German Navy from South 
American waters. But for that polite but resolute threat 
to use the American Navy, we might have been entangled 
in a quarrel with America in the interests of Germany. 
Mr. Roosevelt saved us from the consequences of a deplor- 
able error of judgment on the part of our Foreign Office, 
while asserting in the face of the astonished Germans the 
new sea-power of America. The incident was typical of 
the man. His force of character was displayed most 
fully in the matter of the Panama Canal. The project 
had been discussed for many years till most people, who 
could only see the difliculties, were weary of it. Mr. 
Roosevelt swept all objections aside, and persuaded the 
country and Congress to buy the unfinished French canal 
and complete the work, regardless of cost. When the 
corrupt politicians of Colombia put obstacles in the way, 
thinking to levy blackmail, they were confronted by a new 
Republic of Panama, under the protection of the United 
States, who defied them to do their worst. Mr. Roosevelt 
lived long enough to see the great canal actually in use, and 
regarded—so shen is the memory of man—as obviously 
necessary to the welfare and security of the United States. 
But though the Panama Canal is his chief monument, his 
greatest work was to turn American public opinion into a 
new direction, promoting closer relations with this country 
and a more active intercourse with Europe and Asia. 
Before his second term of office was ended, every European 
Power knew that America must henceforth be taken into 
account in international politics, though Germany, as it 
proved, did not take the lesson to heart. 

When the war broke out, Mr. Roosevelt, the unquestioned 
leader of the reunited Republican Party, openly pro- 
claimed his sympathy with invaded Belgium and France, 
and with Great Britain who went to the rescue. He was 
not actuated merely by his regard for this country. He 


saw at once, in advance of many Americans, that the | 


lawless action of Germany threatened Western civilization 
as a whole, and that the United States would suffer, as 
much as Europe, if Germany's criminal aggression were 
successful. As an American patriot, no less than as 
an advocate of a closer British-American understanding, 
Mr. Roosevelt urged that America must intervene in the 
world-conflict, and throw the weight of her power and 
influence in the scale against Germany. His advice was 


not taken; his plea for military preparations went at 





least apparently unheard. For two years and a half 
America looked on as a spectator, passive though 
increasingly impatient as the enemy set at defiance all 
laws, human and divine. We have not concealed our 
regret that America waited so long, grateful as we are 
for the effective help which she gave in the end, and we 
are by no means convinced that the American people, 
usually so quick to grasp a situation, might not have 
been converted to a sense of the necessity of intervention 
before the spring of 1917. Mr. Roosevelt at least thought 
so, and he was a shrewd judge of American opinion. 
However, though he seemingly failed to hasten the 
inevitable decision for war, it must be remembered that 
but for his earlier labours America might have been still 
more reluctant to depart from her neutrality and tale 
sides in a European quarrel. In Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency 
America had learned to think internationally, if not 
Imperially, and had become familiarized with the idea 
that foreign politics might be of vital concern to her, 
Mr. Roosevelt had, in fact, smoothed the way for his 
successor. He differed widely on domestic questiong 
from Mr. Wilson; in temperament and methods the 
two men were wholly pine Yet, after all, President 
Wilson is now carrying on the work begun by Mr. 
Roosevelt, and showing the world that America, with 
her mighty power, must have a great share in the attain- 
ment of a stable peace. Mr. Roovevelt has been taken 
away prematurely, though in truth he had lived so full 
and active a life for his sixty years that he himself would 
not have complained. But the memory of his fine career 
will be an inspiration to his countrymen, and it will be 
cherished by British people who, through Theodore 
Roosevelt, were drawn closer to their cieeaiaenen 
and fellow-democrats on the other side of the Atlantic. 





SOME MILITARY RECOLLECTIONS OF A CIVILIAN, 
LORD HALDANE ON THE FUTURE OF MILITARY 
SERVICE IN BRITAIN. 

III. 
| MUST pass on to another example of the blindness and 

fatuity of that Pre-War General Staff whose opinions 
Lord Haldane invokes to show that National Service 
would be useless, or worse than uselsss. It is one with 
which again I happen to be able to claim a special 
right to deal. On March 18th, 1908—+.e., six years before 
the war—I gave an address to the National Defence 
Association, a body which periodically dined together and 
discussed military problems. My subject was “ A Reserve 
of Rifles.” I began as follows :— 

** Let us imagine this country suddenly plunged into war— 
war on a big scale, and involving the use, as in the Boer War, 
of all the military forces available in these islands, In such 
circumstances what would be the first question asked —. 
though not openly, by serious and prudent men? I believe it 
would be the question, or rather series of questions, asked by 
Queon Victoria during the Crimean War. 1t was thus that the 
Queen addressed the Secretary of State for War on July 3rd, 
18564 :-— 

‘The Queen wishes the Duke of Newcastle to give her detailed 
answers upon the various points stated in the accompanying 
paper; but the Queen wishes to have the “effective state,” 
and not “the state upon paper only.’’ The Duke will be able to 
obtain these reports from the different Lopartments. 

What stores of muskets are there here ? 

When will the new ones be ready ? 

How much serviceable ammunition is there both of 
artillery and small arms in the country ?’ 


Happily we are not at war at the present moment, but never- 
theless these are the questions I am going to ask to-night, for 
I hold that in truth these questions are asked too late if asked 
when the Queen asked them, or, inceed, after the first shot has 
been fired. They are questions which can only be properly 
asked before hostilities have begun. 

‘Have we enough stores of extra rifles to make our position 
absolutely secure and to enable us to take full advantage of the 
patriotism and Imperial spirit of our people should the Empire 
be called upon to endure a very sudden and very great strain ?’ 
That is my question. I have argued upon former occasions that 
it is not safe to rely upon what 1 may term the naked patriotism 
of a people who have not received an elementary training in 
arms. On the present occasion, however, I desire to leave that 
matter entirely out of consideration, and to assume for the pur- 
poses of argument, though for the purposes of argument only, 
that it may be safe to go on in the future as we have gone on in 
the past, without attempting to give our population generally 
any knowledge of arms during peace time. I accept, then, 
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for the moment, and for the purposes of this paper, the view of 
those who consider that national training beforehand is not 
necessary, and that the people, though untrained, will be able to 
give us all that we shall need to ask from them at a crisis.” 

I shall not weary the readers of the Spectator with more 
of the details set forth by me. They are not important. 
What is important is what was said by Lord Haldane’s arch- 

undit, the late Lord Nicholson, the Chief of the General 
Rta, who was present at the meeting. Lord Nicholson, 
who, as the readers of Lord Haldane’s letter will see, is 
still his great stand-by in opposing universal service, 
would have nothing to say te my argument, which, 
it may be recalled, was in effect: “If you are going to 
rely upon improvising men, you mus! remember that 
you cannot improvise equipment. Therefore you are all 
the more bound to keep a great reserve of equipment in 
the country. But the essential thing in equipment is a 
rifle, because a soldier, though imaginable without extra 
pairs of boots, and without a greatcoat, and without a uni- 
form, is not even imaginable without a rifle and cartridges 
to put in it.” Here are the concluding sentences of my 
address : 

“‘T am glad to think that there are representatives of the War 
Office here who will be able to deal with the question. I sincerely 
trust that they will be able to show us that all I have said is the 
merest mare’s-nest, and that if we were called upon to improvise 
troops they would have no difficulty in equipping the men with 
rifles, and greatcoats, and cartridges, and, ad with officers. 
If, however, we cannot receive such an assurance, and if what I 
may term the Queen’s questions cannot be answered satisfac- 
torily, then I hold that a very grave and special responsibility 
will rest upon the Improvisationalists, if they are not up and doing 
in regard to the lack of rifles. 

Let me conclude by putting my main proposition once more. 
If you are meaning in your heart of hearts to rely in case of 
great stress upon improvising troops, then you ought at least to 
have that essential of a soldier, the rifle, ready to put into his 
hands, and the vary least number of such extra rifles in the 
country ought to be a million.” 

What was Lord Nicholson’s answer? He and the 
Master of Ordnance whom he brought with him would not 
listen for a moment to the suggestion that they had not all 
the rifles which could possibly be required, and that they 
had not made ample provision for any and every emergency 
which could arise. When in the course of the discussion 
I had the temerity to heckle Lord Haldane’s great scientific 
soldier, and pushed the question how did he propose to 
carry out his improvisation of troops should it be necessary 
suddenly to raise a great force, he answered me, with a 
bang on the table with his fist, that we never should im- 
provise an Army, that ‘‘ the mobs of untrained men that 
Mr. Strachey was advocating were perfectly worthless,” 
and that therefore it was useless to provide rifles for them, 
and so on and so on. Then I met this by saying that 
even if I agreed as to the worthlessness of improvised 
troops, I must disagree as to our never improvising troops, 
because I remembered what happened in the Boer War, 
and how the Imperial Yeomanry were suddenly raised, 
anyhow and anywhere, at five shillings a day. At this Lord 
Nicholson became as “zealously angry” as Abraham 
when the Fire-Worshipper ventured to argue with him, 
and declared that even if we had been foolish enough 
to improvise in 1900 and 1901, we should never be so 
foolish again, and that therefore the whole of my argu- 
ment fell to the ground. 

Very naturally the greater part of my audience (excepta 
number of alert young soldiers, then Captains and Majors, 
now Brigadiers and Major-Generals) agreed that there 
must be something wrong with me and my million reserve 
of rifles, though they couldn’t tell exactly what. Other- 
wise how account for the fact that a great scientific soldier, 
even if he hadn’t made his arguments very clear, was evi- 
dently quite satisfied with things as'they were? Needless 
to say, the fully instructed seller and expert carried the 
day against the ignorant civilian, and nothing was done to 
secure us a reserve of rifles ! 

The war came, and found us without a reserve of rifles. 
We had not even the rifles for the National Reserve for 
which I had pleaded like a tout for a charity. We found 
also, as I had predicted, that it was much easier to improvise 
good infantry soldiers, and took much less time, than to 
improvise rifles. However, 1 do not quote this in any 








| The fact is, he fell between two stools. 


scientific soldier, with his scientific idea of our military needs, 
upon which Lord Haldane so pathetically relies, was totally 
worthless. When the question of compulsory service 
comes to be reconsidered in the light of new events, we 
shall be mad if we decide it, as Lord Haldane wishes, on 
expert and scientific opinion rather than on plain common- 
sense. I have never based, and would never base, the 
case for National Service on the opinion of military experts, 
but also I would never reject it on such opinion. It is for 
the people of this country to say for themselves whether 
they feel more secure, and whether a better nation is 
created, when the youth of the country has received a 
military training, than when the nation is left to resist the 
foe in a condition of higgledy-piggledy, not only of men, 
but of arms and munitions, should we be suddenly involved 
in war. . ; 

To return once more to Lord Haldane and his letter. 
He relied altogether, 
although the Chief of the General Staff pretended that it 
was not so, upon improvisation in the case of a great war— 
t.e., a war which swamped the Expeditionary Force as 
a& wave swamps a sand-castle. Yet he made no proper 
preparation for rendering improvisation even moderately 
effective. Lord Haldane has forgotten for the moment 
one of the greatest texts of Scripture: “ These ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone.’ Of course 
Lord Haldane ought to have done what he did do—that 
is, organize the Expeditionary Force and make the very 
best use of the margin of the Regular Army left over from 
its Indian and other duties. But because he did this, 
and did it very well indeed, neither he nor his colleagues 
can ever plead that they are to be not merely excused 
but congratulated for having left the other thing undone 
—i.e., the preparation of the bodies and minds of the 
youth of Great Britain by the introduction of universal 
military training. 

Lord Haldane will no doubt reply that I am an ignorant 
though well-meaning civilian, and that I do not realize, 
like ‘** a high Minister,” that it would have been impossible 
to get the People to assent to universal training. I deny 
this assumption altogether. He and his colleagues never 
tried to give us the security of universal training, never 
gave the British People an opportunity of accepting, the 
military system which would have given them security, 
and which had it been in existence would have prevented 
the Great War. Lord Haldane has the mind of an able 
administrator, and has done the State great service, but 
I shall protest to my last breath against his attempt to 


| deprive the country of the security and welfare due to 





National Training on the obiter dicta of a purblind cynic 
like Lord Nicholson. J. Sr. Loz Srracwey. 
(Concluded.) 





THE BASIS OF BOLSHEVIS™. 

” spite of the oppositicen of the Labour Parity, and 

of that section of the Liberal Party which is so 
enamoured of peace that it can never understand that war 
may be a duty, there is now a widespread feeling 
in the country that the Allies should take measures to 
call the Bolshevik dictators in Russia to account. Such 
measures are justified in the first instance on ordinary 
grounds of international law. The Bolsheviks, who have 
secured power in Petrograd and in Moscow and over a 
large part of Russia, have not only massacred their own 
fellow-citizens, but they have also imprisoned without 
trial and even murdered foreigners, including the diplo- 
matio representatives of foreign countries. This last 
offence has always quite rightly been recognized as a 
legitimate casus belli. Intercourse between nations would 
be impossible unless it were a strict rule that the persons 
of diplomatic representatives should be treated as sacred. 
Yet the Bolsheviks raided the British Embassy in Petro- 
grad and murdered Captain Cromie. They imprisoned 
under loathsome conditions a considerable number of the 
members of the British and French Diplomatic Corps, 
besides many Englishmen and Frenchmen who were 
engaged in business in Russia. A vivid account of what 
these victims suffered is contained in an illuminating 


justification of myself, for, after all, it may be said that I | article in the Nineteenth Century for January by Mr. 
only drew a lucky bow at a venture. All I want to do is | Henry Pearson, one of the Englishmen who was arene. 


to show that the opinion of the General Staff, of the | Great Britain and France are entitled to deman 
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for this gross international outrage, and it is clear that they 
cannot obtain redress without taking stern measures 
to enforce it. Beyond this, there is the patent fact that 
the Bolsheviks are adopting an aggressive policy towards 
the rest of the world. They are ignoring the claim of 
countries like Esthonia and Poland to separate national 
existence, and are sending troops into these countries who 
are plundering, burning, and massacring wherever they 
go. Surely it is the duty of the Allies, if they have any 
faith in the doctrine of seli-determination that President 
Wilson has so often put forward, to protect these new 
nations, or restored old nations, from the tyranny which 
is overwhelming them. During the winter, while the 
astern Baltic and the White Sea are ice-bound, we cannot 
undertake military operations there, but we can at least 
arm the Esthonians and other small pedples so that they 
may defend themselves against the invading Bolsheviks. 

On these two grounds, then, the legal and moral case 
for intervention is clear. Yet intervention is being bitterly 
opposed both by French and by British Socialists. The 
reason is not far to seek. Every political party is at all 
times liable to have its policy dictated by its extremists, 
and the Socialist Parties in this country as in France are 
notoriously liable to this particular danger. It is the 
excitable hot-headed young Socialist who captures the 
machinery of the Labour Party, and puts forward a policy 
which the majority of members have never approved, and 
probably never even understood. As far back as the spring 
of last year Socialists in this country were openly declaring 
that they stood side by side with the Bolsheviks of Russia. 
Yet even on that date the Bolsheviks had made clear what 
their programme and what their methods were. For 
example, in January, 1918, Krilenko, the Bolshevik Com- 
mander-in-Chief, addressing a mecting of the Keksholm 
(iuards at Petrograd, said: ** We uphold the appeal of the 
Soviets, and we shall shrink from nothing, not even from 
spreading wholesale terror and woe to all who attempt to 
cross our path. We must not spare our enemies.” At 
another meeting Mme. Spiridonova, President of the 
Russian Peasant Conference, referring to the shooting 
in the streets of Petrograd, said that it was impossible to 
conduct a revolution with kid gloves, and that the recent 
events must be regarded “as one of the stages towards 
the full attainment of Socialism.” These are samples out of 
thousands availabie to show the spirit and methods of 
the Russian Bolsheviks; vet we find our own British 
Socialists emphatically allying themselves with Russian 
Bolshevism. 

The alliance still continues, and therefore it is worth 
while to ask what is the common basis which links together 
these two movements. The first answer is that a good 
many of our English and Scottish Socialists do not look 
beyond the fact that the Russian Bolsheviks profess to be 
a Labour Party. On that ground alone they hold that the 

tussian movement ought to receive the support of the 
Labour Party of Great Britain. This, however, is merely a 
superficial argument. It would not carry permanent 
weight but for the fact that Socialists in England and 
Scotland ultimately rely for their driving-force upon the 
same motive as that to which the Russian Bolsheviks 
appeal. In one word, that motive is envy. Those who 
know anything of the personality of Socialists in this 
country will agree with the statement that the typical 
English or Scottish Socialist is more influenced by the 
feeling of envy which the actual organization of society 
creates in his mind than by his professed desire to regenerate 
humanity. In practice the typical Socialist is a discon- 
tented person, easily taking offence, intensely class- 
conscious. That such persons may have their use in 
stirring up what Ruskin called “ divine discontent ’’ may 
be admitted without hesitation; but though discontent 
in certain phases of society may be justifiable and useful, 
it ought to be obvious that we cannot build up a new world 
on a basis of envy. 

The events now proceeding in Russia prove this fairly 
obvious fact, as it was proved in advance a hundred years 
ago by the French Revolution. Men who are inspired by 
envy are much more eager to injure the classes above them 
than to benefit the classes below. Expression is given to 
this feeling in England, and perhaps even more in Scotland, 
especially on the Clyde, by the bitter language of the average 
Socialist. Expression is given to the same feeling in Russia 





by the wholesale slaughter of the middle and upper classes. 
That there may be a momentary gain to certain persons 
previously down-trodden from the violent destruction of 
those above them is not to be denied. Some of the accu- 
mulated wealth which the well-to-do classes had in their 
possession can be distributed among those who were 
previously starving, and until it has been consumed or 
wasted a few of the poor will be better off. But the 
good things which can thus be divided are very quickly 
exhausted, and then the community is faced with the 
problem of how to carry on production in order to satisfy 
its necessary wants. In Russia, in strict accordance with 
Socialist principles, industries have been nationalized 
wholesale, and have promptly ceased to be productive. 
The men who knew how to conduct those industries have 
been murdered or imprisoned. The workmen have been 
given to understand that they can draw their pay regardless 
of the amount of work they do. Thus neither brain- 
power nor -muscle-power is effectively available for the 
hard work of industry. Doubtless the Russian people are 
peculiarly incapable of evolving a new organization to 
replace the old, for they are intellectually far more back- 
ward than the people of Western Europe. But it is 
equally certain that if Bolshevik methods were applied 
in Western Europe similar results would ensue. ees 
cannot be carried on successfully unless there is, first, 
brain-power to direct the industry ; secondly, capital to 
finance it; and thirdly, men and women who will work 
fairly honestly and fairly hard. The Socialist scheme of 
society, as logically interpreted by Russian Bolsheviks, 
involves, first, the murder of the intellectual classes who 
alone are capable of directing industry ; secondly, the 
destruction of the motives which lead to the accumulation 
of capital; and thirdly, it tells the workers that they are 
entitled to large salaries for merely pretending to work. 
Such principles cause the absolute destruction of the means 
of producing the wealth necessary for the wants of mankind. 

Surely Western Europe is, on grounds of self-defence 
alone, in addition to the legal grounds above stated, entitled 
to protect itself against the advance of doctrines which 
would lead to such a world disaster. In order to provide 
that protection military measures are essential. For the 
Bolshevik propaganda, based, as it essentially is, upon the 
spirit of envy, will easily find favour among the masses of 
the population in countries suffering from the losgps of 
war. Already the Bolsheviks are confidently counting 
on winning over to their side millions of Germans whom 
they expect soon to be suffering from the horrors of un- 
employment. There will be a good many unemployed 
also in Austria and in Hungary—all of them willing 
to listen to plausible orators who tell them that all the 
troubles of ‘ the People ’’ come from the action of the rich 
in stealing the property of the poor. It is a specious 
doctrine in the ears of a poor man who finds himself 
starving and sees well-to-do people enjoying a comfortable 
existence. So far, indeed, as the well-to-do ignore the 
responsibilities which their relative prosperity imposes 
upon them, there is a quasi-moral justification for this 
spirit of envy, and it may be that the savagery of the 
Bolshevik movement in Russia is due not only to the primi- 
tive mentality of the Russian people, but also to the neglect 
of their duties by the Russian upper classes before the war. 
That is, in truth, the lesson which men who were really 
thinking of the regeneration of mankind would press home. 
They would urge that pulling down the rich does not lift 
up the poor; that it is impossible to secure even by a 
Bolshevik tyranny the absolute equality of which the 
Bolsheviks dream; that inequality is not only an 
inevitable fact, but within limits a useful stimulus; and 
finally, that the only true way of mitigating the hard- 
ships which must sometimes result from human in- 
equalities is to insist on the doctrine that those whe 
have shot ahead in the world’s race owe a debt of service 
to those who have fallen behind. 








A SEA CHRISTMAS. 
FP\HE idea was good, but we all agreed that they went the 
wrong way about it. Carol-singing in the abstract is 
an excellent form of celebration, but, like many other amateur 
entertainments, care should be taken that Tact is one of the 
turns, The Choir was a splendid organization when you could 
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persuade Lofty Hobhouse and others that their noses were for 
breathing through and were not sound-conductors. These 
musical enthusiasts assembled on Christmas morning about six- 
thirty and chose the Captain as the first victim. Now Captain 
H——, in the manner of many Post-Captains and others, was not 
at his best before breakfast, an! when Lofty led o the effort 
with “ Christians awake, salute the happy morn,” the biggest 
optimist would have declared that the Choir would get the bird. 
Which they did. Captain H——, o’ eying the Carol's injunction, 
ewoke, but unfortunately failed to retain the title of Christian 
conferred uyon him by the Choristers. The Padre was tho last 
to leave, and heard what was really the Captain’s best effort. 
This contretemps did not seem to have affected the spirits of 
the Ward-Room at breakfast. The Paymaster, full of the 
Christmas atmosphere, essayed his famous Columbus egg trick 
with the usual result. 

It is a good thing on Christmas Day in this Service not to take 
too big a cargo on board at breakfast, as there are some fairly 
severe capacity trials to be carried out within a couple of hours. 
To-day was no exception, and the Captain’s rounds having been 
reduced to a minimum, the hands were piped to rig Church. 
The exasperated Padre, having been informed by about ten 
friends that the real spirit of Christmas manifested itself on 
that day in the form of a very short sermon, went aft swearing 
that he would give them half-an-hour of the Early Fethers. 
His bark was worse than his bite, and it was the usual short, 
cheery service that the Navy likes. It was after this that the 
real test of endurance began. 

In the space outside tie Captain’s quarters.was assembled 
a motley throng. In the centre was the Squeegee Bani. As 
I have had occasion to mention before, the Blue loves dressing 
up, and on this occasion he had let himself go. Charlie Chaplin 
hed the drum; a Clown, whom I was astonished to recognize 
a3 an austere Noncorformist Gunner's Mate, had a violin, 
and from his subsequent performances I should judge that he 
hed had quite half-a-dozen lessons on it. The Cymbals were 
carried by a Cowboy, and various Jockeys, Indians, and other 
“‘Movy” favourites carried instruments of more or less heart- 
rending qualities. 

The sight of the Captain coming out of his quarters and his 
officers forming round him started the procession off, headed 
by the Rag-time Band. The Mess Deck was reached, and a 
stop made at the first Mess. Standing et the head of the Mess 
table was a youthful P.O. holding a plate of lum cake and a 
plate of cigars. To the uninitiated it may have seemed extra- 
ordinary that a youngster of his age could so soon have reached 
the rank of Petty Officer, but to those in the know the old 
Christmas custom of dressing up the youngest member of the 
Mess in the Senior’s uniform causes no surprise. The Mess 
table is a picture-gallery of ladies’ photos put out for the occasion, 
and festoons of coloured paper complete the cheerful scone, 

The occupants of the Mess stand shyly looking on as the 
Officers pass, occasionally offering some plate of delicacy. It 
is a splendid time for the Snotties, as no one within the memory 


of man has ever seen a Snotty who had to confess that he had no | 


more capacity for food, and no one offers a plate to one of them 
without having some of the contents removed. As the pro- 
cession moves on the Clown of the party, warming to his job (a 
pal in the Fo’c’s’le mess had lushed him up to a tot), becomes 
still more facetious and addresses the Messes something after 
this fashion: ‘ Very pretty, Men. Excellent, Ah, well, my 
friend, thank you, just one cigar. Carry on, Lads. I'm very 
pleased to have seen you this morning.” It was an excellent 
imitation of the Captain, who never turned a hair. 


The round of the Messes is at last completed, and the Officers | 


hurry away to relieve their pockets of cake, sweets, cigars, 
oranges, &c., while the Band repair to the Ward-Room pentry 
to regale themselves on beer. But the Captain’s work is not 
yet finished. He next visits the Warrant Officers’ Mess, where 
he partakes of sweet champagne and conversos with tho old 
Chief Gunner and other members of the Mess, after which he 
turns into the Ward-Room and, wiping his heated brow, takes a 
well-earned rest. 

The midday meal is the usual uproarious function, and the 
Pilot, quietest of men, surprises every one by launching into a 
story connected with an American’s cigar and a hand-grenade 
which would have gone well if only he had got the point in the 
right place. A touch of home is imparted to the function, 
despite grim Flotta showing through the scuttle, by the 
well-worn toast of ‘‘ Sweethearts and Wives, and may our 








Sweethearts soon be our Wives, and our Wives always our 
Sweethearts.” The toast is rather marred by Ginger Watson, our 
youngest watchkeeper, who insists on adding to the toast the 
ribald ending, “‘ May they never meet." The Padre slips away 
before the meal is ended to conduct a Sing-song and general 
cheerful party in the Boys’ Mess, from which he returns with 
vigour somewhat abated about 4 p.m. 

It was announced at lunchtime that there would be a musical 
evening in the W.R. Pachmann and his confréres would have 
had difficulties in applying the adjective musical to what took 
place. It started with a Tug-of-War, Married y. Single, developed 
into Charades, grew into Catch-as-catch-can, and finished ia 
the complete prostration of all the inhabitants. 

So passed Christmas Day, the Christmas of Victory and 
Peace. As one thought of the past four Christmas Days with 
their incessant ‘‘ Action Stations and dirty weather,” one saun- 
tered across to the scuttle and, breathing the General Thanks- 
giving, gazed out upon the assembled German Flect. Aa 
excellent apéritif to our Christmas dinner. Bisa. 





SIDONIO PAES. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 

FNHE infamous and dastardly crime which deprived Por- 

tugal of her chief citizen on December 14th was a greater 
blow to the country than to the President himself. He was 
at the height of his fame and popularity in Portugal, but he was 
not personally ambitious, and he found his position anything 
but a bed of roses. A few more years would have brought him 
a greater measure of recognition abroad, but the cordial tele- 
grams recentiy sent by King George and by King Alfonso wers 
a real gratification to a man who was essentially modest and 
unassuming. The Spectator and the Morning Post were the first 
foreign journals to realize that with his advent to power th» 
possibility of a new era of peace and prosperity—something more 
than a reckless dance of Carbonario and politician—had com: 
to Portugal. Other newspapers, less well informed, nurtured 
suspicions or passed over the change in silence. One great but 
ill-advised London journal made haste to tar Paes with pro- 
Germanism, a piece of injustice which did much harm to the 
cause of the Allies. The fact was that by the Revolution of 
December, 1917, Senhor Paes displaced a small group of poli- 
ticians who were using the cause of the Allies for their own ends, 
and were threatening to make it as unpopular in Portugal aa 
they were themselves. Gradually one honest man after another 
recognized the patriotism and good intentions of the new Presi- 
dent, and his death was marked by scenes of grief unparallele.t 
in modern Portugal. The death of no King ever excited mora 
genuine and widespread sorrow than that of this man who a year 
ago was a comparatively obscure Major of Artillery who shared 
with many others the distinction of having been a Minister 
during a few weeks. In the eyes of the Bolshevik, the Carbo 
nario, and the professional politician, who are insulted by any 
kind of superiority, he was guilty of the heinous offence of setting 
the welfare of the people above political intrigues. Because 
he objected to the weekly indulgence in disorder he was de- 
nounced as a tyrant, and he had for some time past been marke 
down for execution. He was perfectly aware of this, but hs 
continued to display the same courage and serenity as he had 
shown in the Revolution of December and in the attempted 
counter-revolution of January, 1918, freely risking his life. 
Whenever there was an attempt at a revolutionary strike ia 
Lisbon the President was to be seen motoring slowly through 
the streets of the city at a late hour of the night, and he showed 
the same fearlessness in the typhus and influenza epidemics, 
visiting the hospitals and personally carrying assistance to the 
regions worst affected. 

Sidonio Paes laid no claim to commanding genius. He was 
an honest man who loved his country. His activity was extra- 
ordinary; during many nights his sleep was limited to two or 
three hours. And he had the fortunate gift of inspiring devotion 
in others, so that a nucleus of men was growing up around him 
from which one might well expect great things for the future of 
Portugal. His death is an irreparable loss to his country, for 
never was there a more signal instance of the right man for the 
time and place, and it is felt as a personal bereavement by 
thousands and thousands in Portugal. His place in history is 
assured among Portugal's heroes; he was a worthy younger 
brother of Nun’ Alvarez and the Master of Avis. One can only 
hope that the devotion which he inspired during his life will 
unite his countrymen after his death against the forces of disorder 
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and personal intrigue. That would be his fairest monument, 
and only so will it be possible to stave off anarchy and chaos. 
It should be remembered that the secret of Sidonio Paes’s 
success lay in no transcendent gifts but is within the reach of 
every person of goodwill: energy, sincerity and self-devotion, 
firmness combined with moderation and restraint. Perhaps his 
best epitaph is the remark made by an uneducated Spaniard 
on hearing of his death: ‘“ Fué un caballero: He was o 
gentleman.” 





POETICAL FIRST AIDS. 

HAVE been reading a very stimulating and beautiful book 
which oan be offered with both hands to all fathers and 
mothers whose children are encouraged in being what is called 
fanciful. To others too, if they are not afraid of the word 
“poetry.” Nor is the book wholly for the young; if I may 
judge by its effect on my own middle-aged sensorium, it will 

make some of the parents happier too. 

Just as every block of marble contains a lovely figure if only 
the sculptor comes along to bid it forth, so may every blockhead 
among us contain poetry which only awaits a similar summons. 
The book which I have been reading, and which might have this 
evocative effect, has, it must be confessed, a title calculated to 
make even the horse of a four-wheeler shy; but the wise will 
not allow that to be a deterrent, and by the wise I mean 
(naturally) those who take my advice. It is called—let the 
horrid truth be hastened out—The Rudiments of Criticism ; 
it is published by the Clarendon Press, midwife to many a 
ponderous author, and it is written by a schoolmaster. But, 
after that, all is plain sailing, all is sunny and fair and smiling ; 
for the schoolmaster, Mr. E. A. Greening Lamborn, is one in a 
thousand, and his objects are to lure the young (and incidentally 
the old) gently but irresistibly to discover what poetry is inthem, 
and to find in the poetry of others,not only food for the mind, 
and encouragements for the ambition, but sheer joy and pleasure. 

It may sound odd to say so, but the author of this book, whose 
taste in poetry is more catholic than that of any critic I know, 
ls one of the most exciting of writers. Mr. Wells may invent 
super-aircraft, Mr. Oppenheim crowd the world with romantic in- 
triguers, and “ R. L. 8.” convert London into Baghdad, but none 
more stirs the reader than some of Mr. Lamborn’s sentences. Why 
ia “the uncertain glory of an April day ” so much finer a line 
than “the varying splendour of an April day”? Why was 
Tennyson so vexed when the phrase “ Freedom slowly broadens 
down” was misquoted “‘ Freedom broadens slowly down” ? 
Mr. Lamborn will tell you, and in the answer will come an un- 
sealing of the eyes and a great desire to get quickly to the poets 
oneself and wrest further secrets from them. That is the 
book’s charm and value. Some “Rudiments of Criticism” 
(oh that title !) are sufficient in themselves; they say so much 
that the reader is glad not to have to proceed farther into the 
stady of the real author. But Mr. Lamborn touches and 
glances off, leaving a spark of light; moreover, his enthusiasm 
is transitive. 

I have said that he is a schoolmaster: actually, the master 
of the East Oxford School, and a selection of the poetical efforts 
of his own scholars and of some neighbouring school-children 
at Littlemore is given. For these, which are not remarkable, 
but often very intelligent, and especially so in the Nature verses, 
the reader must seek the volume. But I am tempted to quote 
im full a stirring poem on the war by ©. Rose (twelve years), 
because when accurate prophecy has not been too conspicuous 
in the mouth of eld, it is interesting to find young Oxford so 
inspired. The third stanza is the thing !— 

“Tur War. 
Like the leaves in the forest when Autumn is here, 
Like the stars in the heaven when nights are so clear, 


Down swept the Germans like wild savage hordes, 

And killed the poor Belgians with pistols and swords. 

Their banners did glow like the stars in the sky, 

And where they did march poor men heaved a sigh ; 

For burnt were their homes, yes, and dead were their sons, 

All shot and destroyed by the enemy’s guns. 

But the angel of God will show his great power 

And crush these vile men as the frost kills a flower. 

And they shall be scattered like leaves in the blast, 

And their nation from off this great earth shall be cast.” 

Among the prose poems is one on winter by H. Horn (fourteen 

years) which contains good imagery. ‘ When I was walking on 
the hills I saw Winter. He was an old man, with short hair, 
e very thick walking-stick, and very large heavy boots, If 





he passed trees with a few dark red and golden leaves, he would 
blow them off. . . .” Another prose poet of tenderer age, 
J. K. Macleod (ten years), developing the same theme, has 
the pretty passage: “‘Mr. Winter had robins peeping out of 
his pockets. I think I could describe him as a grandfather,” 
I like Macleod’s caution: “I think.” 

Meanwhile let me again commend this book to those who would 
foster the imaginative side of the young, or of themselves, or of 
both. E. V. L. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— >. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

LIBERAL-CONSERVATISM IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—A remark in one of your notes in the last issue of the 
Spectator as to the decisive defeat of Mr. Gulland, the chief 
Liberal Whip, is likely to arouse dissent in certain quarters, 
but, as a life-long Liberal—I have never voted anything but 
Liberal in my life till this Election—I should like to assure 
you that your remark is perfectly sound and true. You say: 
“To any one who knows the extreme conservatism of the 
Scottish rural voter, Mr. Gulland’s fall must appear a portent 
indeed.” You might have included urban voters, as well as 
rural, in your remark, and it would still have been true. To 
those who do not know Scotland intimately it may appear a 
strange thing that it should be really Conservative while con- 
stantly returning Liberal Members of Parliament in a majority, 
but that is really part of the conservatism of the country, and 
its strong adherence to tradition. This Election has done more 
to break that tradition in a wholesome way than any ons 
outside Scotland could imagine. Take my own constituency of 
South Aberdeen. It has been so unchangeably Liberal that, 
although the Conservatives fought it every time—even when 
Viscount Bryce represented it—the Conservative managers 
have, I believe, looked upon it for many years as hopeless. 
The Liberal candidate at this Election was the former Member, 
Sir John Fleming, a former Lord Provost of the city, who had 
a united Liberal Association at his back, whereas the C.U. can- 
didate, Lieutenant Thomson, was a Conservative lawyer from 
Edinburgh, never heard of in the city till this Election. And 
yet Sir John Fleming polled only 3,535 votes to the Coalition 
candidate’s 10,625. That represents a disruption of political 
tradition in Aberdeen absolutely cataclysmic, and it is the 
same in other Scottish constituencies. We know quite well in 
Aberdeen what it means, and it is not what the Liberal papers 
are making out at all. And having once broken with tradition, 
the Scottish electors are not likely to go back to the old condi- 
tions. I am glad that the Spectator took its stand on the right 
side before the Election—it was beginning to disappoint some 
of us, who have great pride in the national service it has 
rendered.—I am, Sir, &o., Sours ABERDEEN. 














THE GENERAL ELECTION.—THE ALTERNATIVE 
VOTE OR P.R. 

(To rae Eprror or rue “ Specraror.’’) 
Siz,—The broad facts of the General Election have convinced 
many that our method of electing Parliament is urgently in 
need of reform. But there is still some confusion of thought 
as to whether this reform should be the Alternative Vote or 
Proportional Representation. A comparison of the probable 
effects of the two different systems, had they been at work in 
the recent Election, is instructive. 

The “ Alternative Vote ” involves the use of the transferable 
vote in single-Member constituencies; it gives the seat to the 
majority. Proportional Representation involves the use of 
the transferable vote in constituencies returning several Mem- 
bers; it gives representation to parties in proportion to their 
strength. The Alternative Vote would have had very little 
effect on the results. It would not have saved any Liberal 
ex-Minister from defeat. It would not have saved Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. It would not have influenced the situation in 
Ireland, for at most it would have given but one additional! 
seat to the Nationalists. 

In Great Britain there were 92 seats in which the candidates 
were returned on a minority vote, but a very careful examina- 
tion of the figures shows that the Alternative Vote might have 
yielded a net gain of about 20 seats to anti-Coalition parties. 
In most of the constituencies no change would have taken 
place. In other words, in Great Britain the Coalition majority 
of 414 would have been a majority of about $74. This is the 
total effect, even when the calculation is made on the generous 
assumption that 80 per cent. of Labour voters would have given 
second preferences to Liberal candidates, and that 20 per cent. 
of Liberal voters would have given second preferences to offici«! 
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Labour candidates. In London, where some of its advocates 
were the fiercest opponents of P.R., the Alternative Vote would 
have probably altered the result in St. Pancras in favour of 
Sir W. H. Dickinson, but this is the only constituency, apart 
possibly from Paddington North, in which it would appear 
that the Alternative Vote would have made any change. 

What would have been the effect of that complete scheme of 
P.R. which was advocated by the House of Lords? Tirst, as to 
personnel. It is almost certain that Mr. Asquith would have 
been returned as one of the four Members for Fifeshire, and 
that other leaders of political thought would have participated 
in the work of the new Parliament. Secondly, as to representa- 
tion. P.R. would have made a very material change in Ireland, 
and as the Irish question is not yet solved this is of the highest 
importance. In the 76 contested seats Sinn Fein polled 495,760 
votes, or less than one-half, and secured 47 seats; the Unionists 
and Nationalists together polled 515,578 votes and together 
secured 29 seats. Under a P.R. system Sinn Fein would have 
secured 87, the Unionists 22, and the Nationalists 17. There 
were 25 uncontested seats. All fell to Sinn Fein. If it is 
assumed that a quarter of these would under a P.R. system 
have fallen to the Nationalists, this party would have gained 
an additional six seats. Its total would be 23. If we add the 
University seats, the representation of Ireland on a P.R. 
system would have been: Unionists, 24; Nationalists, 23; Inde- 
pendent (Sir R. Wood), 1; total non-Sinn Fein, 48; Sinn Fein, 
57. The problem which Ireland would have presented to the 
Government, to Parliament, and to the Peace Conference would 
have been different from that which is presented to-day. The 
effect in Great Britain of a P.R. system would also have been 
of a substantial character. If of the uncontested seats it is 
assumed that one-quarter would have fallen to the minorities, 
the Coalition majority in Great Britain would probably be 
about 114 instead of 414. In making these calculations the 
votes given to Coalition Unionist, Coalition Liberal, Coalition 
Labour, National Democratic Party, and Independent Unionist 
candidates have all been included in the Coalition total. Some 
of the details are very striking. In London Labour polled 
114,275 votes and secured one seat, whereas the Coalition 
Unionists polled 847,040 and secured 35 seats. 

In these days the authority of Parliament is being challenged 
by sectional forces. If this authority is to be maintained to the 
full it would seem necessary that it should be patent to the 
whole nation that Parliament is fairly representative. The 
German National Assembly is to be elected by P.R. German 
experience of the Second Ballot, which is the nearest approach 
to the Alternative Vote, has been as unsatisfactory as has been 
the experience of all other countries which have tried the 
Second Ballot. Lord Northcliffe, in his article on “ From War 
to Peace,” said: “I frankly admit that the perfect form of 
government does not exist, and that the genius of Germany 
may evolve some form as good as, or even better than, existing 
Constitutions.”” However this may be, if we desire to strengthen 
our own Parliament, there seems little reason to adopt the 
principle of the Second Ballot which Germany is about to dis- 
card when a more perfect principle, Proportional Representa- 
tion, ig available. I shall be glad to send explanatory leaflets to 
all inquirers.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Humpureys, Secretary. 

The Proportional Representation Society, 

82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


PARTY FUNDS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Six,—By the defeat of Mr. Asquith and his followers at the 
poll, an interesting question arises. What is to be done with 
the Party funds, of which he has got the key? Give them to Mr. 
Lloyd George? No. We are beginning a new state of things 
when all Party funds should be done away with. The total of 
all our Party funds, including the Coalition, must amount to 
at least half-a-million. Let them be given in the relief of 
our gallant officers and men of the Army and Navy who have 
suffered from no faults of their own, but whose losses are due 
to the gross incompetence and mismanagement of the late 
Government.—I am, Sir, &c., An Otp UNIONIST. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION AND AFTER. 
(To THe Epitork or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sizk,—The General Election has passed, but its influence will 
endure. During recent years there has been a growing dis- 
position to regard party politics with aversion, and party 
politicians with distrust. In the last Parliament no fewer 
than two hundred and eighty-eight Members received titles, 
Orders, offices of profit, or legal preferment. Nor is this all; 
in the quest of office and emolument men often prostituted 
great mental powers in effort to make the worse appear the 
better, and truth, honour, and patriotism were all sacrificed to 
the Moloch of political success. Under these circumstances it 
was said politics were a dirty game which honest men would do 





| well to avoid. Happily many of the electors realized the para- 
mount duty of effort to raise the tone of public life before it 
became too late, and one great lesson of the Election is the 
evidence it affords of a determination to supersede political 
opportunism, and the doctrine of the spoils to the victor, by 
honest policy and capable administration. In short, this ter- 
rible war has had a bracing effect upon the national constitu- 
tion, and public men whose only qualification lay in their 
ability to cause social disunion and personal hatred have 
been relegated to deserved obscurity. Burke once exclaimed: 
“IT must bear with inconveniences till they fester into crimes.” 
It is the happy lot of our generation to witness a splendid 
effort to cleanse and ennoble our public life.—I am, Sir, &¢., 
Stamford Hill. Hersert MIcHE... 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE BRITISH NAVY. 
(To tHe Epirok or tes ‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—When certain newspapers are giving sensational promi- 
nence to the alleged possibility of serious differences between the 
United States and Great Britain over “the freedom of the 
seas,” I take the opportunity to express my profound apprecia- 
tion of what the British Navy has done in the great struggle 
of the past four years. It has been the very bulwark of 
civilization. Without its aid, the heroio self-sacrifice of 
Belgium would have been in vain; the dauntless courage of 
steadfast France could not have saved her; and the food sup- 
plies, the munitions, the accumulated wealth, and the manhood 
of America could never have been brought to bear. It is 
possible that the world is drawing near to a period when no 
large navies will be needed, but that period will come more 
certainly by the fullest recognition of the fact that such free- 
dom of the seas as we now possess is largely due to the existence 
of the British Navy. Such feeling as was stirred up in America 
early in the war over the British blockade operations wus 
almost wholly the product of underground German propaganda. 
Henry Van Dyke has pilloried once for all the mockery of the 
claim that Germany stood for any real freedom of the seas :— 

“You dare to say with perjured lips, 
‘We fight to make the ocean free ’— 
You, whose black trail of butchered ships 
Bestrews the bed of every sea, 
Where German submarines have wrought 
Their horrors. Have you never thought, 
What you call freedom, men call piracy.” 

Freedom on land is seoure anywhere to-day just because of 
the freedom of the seas which the British Navy was able to 
maintain during the crucial period through which we have 
passed. Through its aid the United States was able to place 
upon the scene of conflict by far the greatest army ever trans- 
ported across so broad a sea in the world’s history, and to 
do so with less loss of life en route than would have attended 
the same volume of travel in time of peace a generation ago. 
Before there can be any serious thought of any real weakening 
of the British Navy, there must be years of unbroken evidence 
that its strong and sure support to the cause of hyman freedom, 
both on land and on gea, is no longer necessary. I believe this to 
be the feeling and conviction of the vast majority of Americans, 
and I believe that President Wilson is in complete harmony 
with that feeling and conviction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Granville, Ohio, U.S.A. W. H. Jounson. 





LORD HALDANE AND THH TERRITORIALS. 
{To tHe Epitor or Tue ‘ SpecTaTor.’’) 
Sir,—I have no intention of taking part in another controversy 
on the merits or demerits of the Territorial Force and its 
organization, but I cannot allow the strictures of Colonel Reid 
in your issue of January 4th to pass without a protest. To say, 
as he does, that “the Territorial Vorce organization was put 
on the shelf when the war broke out,” and that the “ ‘ Terriers’ 
were drafted into brigades of Regulars to fill gaps when they 
were sufficiently ready to fight,” suggests (to uee his own words) 
“an obliquity of vision equal to that of any Bourbon,” and 
shows an ignorance of facts surprising in one who employe the 
publio Press to belittle a Force that Lord French has told us 
saved the situation in the first anxious days of the war. The 
work of those responsible for carrying on the organizatiop of 
the Territorial Force has been heavy all through the war, and 
it is not the least successful portion of the work done in the 
war. The North Midland Division (the 46th) went to the front 
in March, 1915, not to fill up gaps in brigades of Regulars, but 
as a Division, and it was this same Division of Colonel Reid’s 
‘sham ” Army that stormed and carried the St. Quentin Canal 
on October 23rd, 1918. There is no theatre of war in which the 
Territorials of Great Britain lave not made their mark. There 
is hardly a page in the history of the war in which they do not 
find an honoured place. We who raised the Force are proud 
of it toxlay. We who know it resent these attacks made on it 
by men who do not.—I am, Sir. &.. DartmMouts 
Patshull 
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{To tae Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
€mr,—I have read with much surprise the letter which 
eppeared in last week’s Spectator from Colonel Reid regarding 
the Territorials. The Territorial Force was not used merely 
to fill up Kitchener’s Army. Take, for instance, the 52nd 
Division, This was composed almost entirely of Territorial 
regiments, and they did magnificent work in Gallipoli, Pales- 
tine, and latterly in France. Now that the New Army is so 
large, the Territorials seem to be generally ignored and 
forgotten; but however much they have been neglected, their 
record is one of which to be proud. Lord French at the early 
part of the war stated that the Territorials had saved the 
situation.—I am, Sir, &c., Freperick R. Morr. 
175 West George Strect, Glasgow. 


[To tHE Eprron or THE “ SprcratTor.”’) 
fir,--May I, as a Territorial officer of some years’ standing, 
reply to the letter of Colonel Reid in which he criticizes your 
articles on Lord Haldane and the Territorials ? After denying a 
statement of yours in language more blunt than courteous, he 
adds several sentences which show considerable ignorance of 
facts, and which savour in their bombastic and, one might say, 
efiensive phrasing of the type of Regular officer who, after 
nearly losing the South African War for us, happily became 
almost extinct. In these sentences he makes three statements :— 

(1) “ The essence of the Territorial system was unreadiness 
for war.’ No one, least of all Territorial officers, would argue 
that the Territorial Force was as fully trained for war as it 
afterwards became, but I think every one will admit that, if 
there had been no Territorial Force, the Expeditionary Force 
would not have left this country when it did. It is not necessary 
to discuss whether the Territorial Force could have resisted 
invasion in the early days of the war, but the fact of its 
existence certainly influenced the decision to send the Regular 
Army abroad at once. 

(2) “ That the Territorial Force organization was put on the 
shelf when war broke out.”’ If that is the case, which of course 
Tt deny, how is it that there still exist many complete Terri- 
terial divisions recruited and supplied from Territorial Force 
depots ? 

(3) ‘* The ‘ Terriers’ were drafted into brigades of Regulars 
to fill gaps.’’ In some cases this was certainly done, but 
€elonel Reid's remark implies, I think, that no Territorial 
Force division went on service as a complete unit. I do not 
know how many actually did so, but there were certainly 
several which did. Perhaps Colonel Reid has heard of the 
Stst (Highland) Division, which the Germans, with peculiar 
facilities for judging, ranked even higher than the Guards 
Division in fighting qualities; yet the 51st Division is a part of 
that “sham” Army, for which Colonel Reid has evidently 
such contempt. 

To what extent the spirit of such letters as Colonel Reid’s 
hindered the smooth working of the Territorial Force in the 
@ays before the war it is impossible to estimate.—I am, Sir, &., 

TerriroriaL Major. 
(To zen Eprzor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—With reference to correspondence and your own articles on 
the subject of Lord Haldane’s apologia, it has always seemed 
to me strange that neither Lord Haldane nor any writer on 
the subject has given credit for the origina! Territorial idea 
to the quarter to which it is properly due. The word “ Terri- 
torial ” was cleverly made use of by Lord Haldane as an 
attractive title for the special force which he substituted for 
the old Volunteers, but the true Territorial Force was estab- 
lished in the great reorganization of the Army carried through 
Parliament in 1881, as any one may see by referring to the 
Army List, where the word is used in its proper sense in the 
heading of the Infantry of the Line. Mr. Childers, who has 
scarcely had the credit due to him for that great measure, 
stated clearly in the House of Commons that his object was 
fo create a true Territorial Force by affiliating the then exist- 
ing battalions of Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers, and so 
ereating regiments of infantry, associated locally, giving them 
the titles of the connties in which they were raised, thus 
forming a Territorial Army. It is quite true thet Lord Haldane 
gave life to the dry bones of the old Volunteer Force, and for 
this he is entitled to be remembered; but the true Territorial 
Force, with its county titles, was the creation of Mr. Childers; 
he was bitterly opposed by the Duke of Cambridge, but Queen 
Victoria had on this question a broader mind, and gave her 
eupport to her Minister. Mr. Childers’s organization has stood 
the test of time and trial; and when the day of stress came, 
the Territorial system enabled Lord Kitchener to expand the 
county regiments by the addition of any number of new 
Service Lattalions, while the popularity of the county titles 
has entirely vindicated the change from the time-honoured 





numerical designations, the disappearance of which caused ko 
much unpopularity at the time.—I am, Sir, &., E.S. B.C, 





BRITANNIA IN ITALY. 
[To 1He Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The reproduction of Flaxman’s model of a colossal 
statue of Britannia which you published some time ago 
brought to my mind an allegorical figure of, I think, 
remarkable dignity and significance of which I now send you 
a photograph, taken from the original in my possession. It is 
one of the celebrated political cartoons in the humoristie 
journal called Don Pirlone, which appeared in Rome during 
the Roman Republic of 1849. These cartoons are now very 
rare; I have an almost complete set. Of course, the date and 
place of the issue of the design greatly increase its interest, 
The sea at the back suggests that Italy then well understood 
the importance of England’s sea-power to the cause of liberty, 
The legend, Legge e Forza, and the inscription beneath, La 
Forte Britannia, could hardly be better chosen to-day. I may 
add: that every other European Power comes in for the most 
scathing lapidation in Don Pirlone’s pictures. 

I have also the earliest numbers of Mazzini’s organ, after the 
fall of the Republic, L’Italia del Popolo, printed at Lausanne, 
the possession of which in the years following was enough 
to send a man to prison, if not to execution. The first number 
(September, 1849) contains an address to the English people, 
which I have never seen reproduced in any work on that period. 
The address was written by Charles Dickens, and is signed by 
twenty-three notable persons, including Thackeray, Milner 
Gibson, Richard Cobden, T. S. Duncombe, J. Forster, W. Shaen, 
J. Stansfeld, and W. H. Ashurst, Mazzini’s devoted friend. 
It appeals to the generosity of the British public for the exiles 
and to their sense of justice for honour to the fallen in so 
noble a cause. 

I am glad to mention that it is within my knowledge that 
the extensive correspondence of Mazzini with the Ashurst 
family is in good hands, and there is hope of its seeing the 
light come day.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Salo, Lago di Garda. Evetyn Marrinenco Cesaresco. 





BLIND-ALLEY OCCUPATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiton or He “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The good results which have been obtained in Munich by 
means of the educational system introduced by Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner prove, I think, not only that Mr. Bale is right in 
believing that “‘ it should be compulsory for every boy to learn 
a business or a trade,’’ but also that every boy ought to receive 
in the elementary school a kind of training which will help 
him to choose a business or a trade wisely. A short account 
of what has been done in Munich will suffice to show how 
desirable it is that we shall have a similar system as Mr. 
Fisher’s great Act will enable us to have. 

Till the year 1907 boys in Munich were not compelled by 
law to spend more than seven years—that is, from the com- 
pletion of their sixth to that of their thirteenth year 
of age—in the elementary school. In the autumn of 


1894 eighth-year classes were formed which boys might 
attend, and in 1896 a similar arrangement was made 
for girls. But the education given was bookish and did not 


appeal to many parents or many children. In the first seven 
years the average yearly increase in the number of eighth. 
year classes was only two. But in 1900 practical workshop 
instruction was started for the eighth-year classes for boys, 
and then the number of these voluntary classes increased 
twice as fast; that is, by four a year. In the year 1906 there 
were voluntary eighth-year classes in forty of the forty-six 
boys’ schools in Munich. But notwithstanding this great 
improvement in elementary education, the evil of boys entering 
‘‘ blind-alley occupations ” was still widely prevalent. In the 
year 1906-7 there were in the general continuation schools of 
the town six hundred and fifty-seven boys aged thirteen years, 
of whom four hundred and fifty had no employment, while the 
other two hundred ard seven were errand-boys and day- 
labourers. It was evident that only a very small proportion 
of thirteen-year-old boys had found skilled employment, and 
that the danger of boys going into “ blind-alley occupations ** 
could be guarded against only by making attendance for the 
eighth year in elementary schools compulsory, and giving 
training in that year which would prepare for skilled oceupa- 
tion. The change was made in 1907, and in 199 Dr. Kerechen- 
steiner vras able to report that of about two thousand twa 
hundred boys who in 1908 left the eighth-year classes in the 
elementary schools two thousand one hundred and fifty went 
at once to handwork or some other skilled occupation. ‘ The 
children,” he said, “ had tasted the joy of solid practical work, 
and the shunning of skilled occupation was at an end.” But to 
induce children to enter a skilled occupation is not enough. If 
they are to find their work interesting and to continue to try 
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to become skilled workers, they must learn a great deal more 
about their newly chosen occupation than they can learn in 
the workshop. And it is necessary that they shall be trained 
to be good citizens as well as skilful workmen, In Munich it ts 
gought to attain these two objects by means of continuation 
schools which all young workmen have to attend for about ten 
hours a week for forty weeks each year from the completion 
of their fourteenth to that of their seventeenth year. In the 
schools’ efforts to make their pupils efficient workers they 
have, as a rule, the hearty co-operation of the pupils; but 
naturally the boy or girl just turned fifteen has often less wish 
to become a good citizen than to become an efficient, and there- 
fore well-paid, worker; and yet without his or her willing 
cooperatior the school cannot make him or her a good citizen. 
If the school is to have a chance of obtaining the necessary 
co-operation of the scholars, it must accept as its first duty the 
task of making them efficient workers. Then it gains their 
goodwill and can influence all their training. The training for 
efficiency is effected by having, as far as possible, in each con- 
tinuation school only the young people employed in one trade, 
or in trades which have much in common, and by giving 
much specialized vocational training. That the training given 
in these vocational schools has a good influence on intelligence 
j3 shown by the fact that, whereas in the years when both 
viementary and continuation schools were still chiefly ‘‘ book- 
schools ” it was difficult to induce the scholars who had come 
to the end of their course in the continuation school to join 
the voluntary continuation schools which exist in Munich, by 
the year 1906 it was difficult to form enough classes for those 
who wished to continue their education when all compulsion 
liad come to an end.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. Horsratt. 
Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 





WONDERFUL WEALTH OF THE OCEAN. 
(To tHe Epizor oF tHe “ Srectator.’’] 

S:r,—Your correspondent from Vancouver has done us all a 

service by writing his letter dated October 11th. Canada, 

unlike this country, is served by an excellent l’ederal Visheries 

Department. From its Report for 1915-16 I extract tho follow- 

ing figures for British Columbia :— 


THE 





Number, Valug, 
£ 
Steam fishing vessels ‘ull Pocus . 134,000 
Sailing and motor vessels .... 177. ...... 136,000 
Sailing boats 3,563 49,600 
Motor boats : 2,143 198,900 
“Carrier ”’ vessels... ‘ine 176 20,000 
Marine nets Ge nasi 194,000 
“ Long lines ” i eee 1,140 
Crab traps ac soi ise Te ech 150 
Halibut gear [‘‘ skates ”’!... 1,950 ...... 5,700 
Halibut dories sis ie ance 810 
So much for fleets and gear. The personnel consisted of :— 
Deep-sea fishermen 1,017 
Inshore fishermen ... roe ee §©=—.:10 15 
Crews of “ carriers” ia ont 158 
The chief sea fish caught were: Cwt. 
Herring ai ich se eee 467,452 
Halibut aie oe si «- 194,896 
Cod id — id ase .. 35,870 
Oulachons nas oe ane 13,729 
* Soles” oe ae ee si 3,178 


You will note that in 1915-16 a big fishing steamer cost £4,460, 
a deep-sea motor-smack about £800, a sailing boat £14, a motor- 
hoat £92, “‘ long lines” £10 each, halibut “ skates’ £3 each, 
and halibut “ dories ” £20 each. You will note that the price 
of nrotor-boats had about doubled by 1918, for your correspond- 
ent tells us they now cost £180 each; halibut “ skates’’ have 
risen from £3 to £13. The cost of vessels and gear has, in fact, 
increased enormously. ‘There is nothing surprising in this. 
It is precisely what has occurred in this country. Neither 
in British Columbia nor elsewhere is there an Eldorado in 
which a man can make a living out of fishing unless he has 
capital behind him. 


Above all, in no seas in the world can a man live by fishing | 


unless he has served a long apprenticeship. It takes at least 
Seven years to make a deep-sea fisherman. Not only must he be 
a consummate navigator, but he must have an intimate and 
instinctive acquaintance with the bottom of the sea, with all the 
intermediate levels, and with the habits of the fishes that 
jive in the particular waters which he is fishing. Every good 
(leep-sea fisherman is a great navigator. Most navigators are 
not even passable fishermen. For fishing is the most highly 
specialized of all the intricate and arduous forms of seacraft. 
It is this fact which gives our fishermen their unquestioned 
supremacy in warfare against mines and submarines. As the 
Chief Inspector of Fisheries in British Columbia puts it, “ It 
might be well here to give a note of warning that thoso enter- 
ing the fishing industry should have a personal knowledge of 
the business, as in no venture can large sums of money be so 





completely and irredeemably lost as in this business ” (Op. cit., 
p. 244). That quotation ought to settle once and for all the 
crude suggestion that the fisheries of the Pacifie will ever 
furnish “ an ideal occupation ” for unskilled and disabled men, 
with or without capital. 

Let me emphasize the necessity for apprenticeship. No toil 
is so unremitting, no life so hard and so subject to over 
whelming mischance, as that of the “ toilers of the deep.”” That 
is why they breed a race of men second to none in all the 
seven seas, and far superior to any breed of landsmen. Mr. 
Frewen and his friends have done much to draw attention to 
the golden chances which attract into the greatest and most 
alcient of all trades the true adventurers, who live on a plane 
far above thoughts of “ limited output,” “eight-hours days,” 
‘ leisure,” and every other miasma which suffocates the man- 
hood of people reared in less stark schools. But their 
curriculum must not be mixed. Once trained in fishery a maa 
is prastically a “ made”’ submarine-hunter. Try to combine 
naval routine with his fishery apprenticeship, and you will 
turn out neither a proper fisherman nor a smart bluejacket. 
That postulate will become clear to Mr. Frewen when (and 
cnly when) he has spent a few intimate weeks among trawler- 
men or driftermen in Hull or Grimsby or Aberdeen or 
Lowestoft. Until he has thus matriculated he should sketch ne 
more impressionist schemes for the future of an industry om 
which (literally) our fate as a nation depends. 

That there is a future for the Pacific fisheries of Canada 
no one will deny. The halibut fishery is, in the words of 
the Canadian Deputy Mindster, and pace Mr. l'rewen, “‘ steadily 
declining from year to year ” (Op. cit., p. xxxix.), but the cod, 
herring, hake, whiting, and flounder (among other) fisheries 
will enrich future generations. They will ba developed, not 
by disabled landsmen, but by proper fishermen trained methodi- 
cally (by fishermen) to the enterprise. Let us pray that our 
North Sea men will never be driven from the finest training- 
ground in all the world to the freer air of British Columbia. 
If land-bred politicians (delvers in the arid sands of political 
economy) atiempt to “ navalize”’ our free-lances that is what 
will happen, for the “ gentleman adventurer’’ has never, ia 
any period, brooked the drudgery of peace-time “ routine.” 
On that day England will lose the fingers of her right hand.— 
[ am, Sir, &c., Bx ee Be. es 2 


‘ 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—It is strange that Mr. l'rewen when cataloguing agreeably 
the assets of “ B.C.” does not include one asset probably five 
times more valuable the Panama Canal. The two new 
B.C. railways get to the ocean through Yellow Head 
Pass, which cuts the mountain barrier clean down to prairis 
Instead of gradients of 150 feet to the mile or more, 


than 


access 


level. 


which all the American roads encounter when reaching the 
ocean, this British Columbia gradient is at most 23 feet.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Viarox. 





THE POLICING OF ASIA. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHE ‘* SpecTaror.’’) 
Str,—Please note that while some of tho highest authorities 
of the British political world are advocating the consignment 
of Constantinople, Armenia, indeed almost all Turkey, to the 
care of the United States of America, the late Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt on December 26th gave his fellow-counirymen soma 
* straightforward speaking ” in these words: “ We ought not 
to undertake the task of policing Europe, Asia, and Novis 
Africa.” Mr. Roosevelt's words indicate the path of duty ts 
Europe as well as to Afnerica.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. (. Yate, Lieut.-Col., 
Hon. Sec., Central Asian Society. 


2? Albemarle Strect, W. 





©“ POLITICAL DISHONESTY.” 
{To tax Epiton or tae ‘ Spectaror.'’) 
Sir,—Your revised charge is now that the Progressive Partly 
on L.C.C, were guilty of “ political dishonesty ” in 1914 
because they “desired to assist the tramways at the expense 
of the omnibus companies.””’ Who would suppose from this that 
the omnibus companies have been constantly “ assisted’ at the 
expenso of the tramways! The L.C.C. trama paid before tha 
war £86,000 a year to local rates for the use of their lines, 
besides laying and maintaining a large section of the adjacent 
road surface. The motor-’buses paid nothing Yor the use of the 
roads, but so damaged the surface provided at the expense of 
the trams that an additional £20,000 a year was necessary for 
grouting. In addition, the trams paid £31,000 a year 
for the widening of streets, which the motor-"buses proceeded 
to use without contributing a farthing. In the pre-war period 
to which you refer, the I.C.C, trams carried fifty-two milliom 
passengers a year at workmea’s fares—an infinite benefit to the 


the 


cement 
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working classes, to their employers, and to landlords, house- 
owners, and shopkeepers in the outer suburbs. The motor- 
"buses carried none. They had the monopoly of the City streets 
through the action of the City Corporation, which gave them 
the most regular, most constant, and therefore most profitable 
section of London traffic. At the time you mention, November 
llth, 1912, Sir John Benn, the leader of the Progressive Party, 
specifically denied that they had any antagonism to the 
motor-’bus. “ But,” he said, “in view of the experience of the 
past few years they think it is time to ask for fair play for the 
trams.” Your last sentence prevents me from going into 
details, but the facts I have given will show which service was, 
in fact, “ penalized.”—I am, Sir, &., R. 8. P. 

[The omnibus companies pay rates and taxes like the rest of 
us. We fail to see why they should be specially rated because 
their competitors, the trams, are run at a loss. What the 
public wants is the fullest possible service from both omnibuses 
and trams, The Progressives never grasped this elementary 
fact.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WINCHESTER COLLEGE MEMORIAL. 
(To rue Epitor or THe “‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The general body of Old Wykehamists should be grateful 
to you for the publication of the letters on this subject which 
have appeared in your columns. If the writer of the letter in 
the Spectator of December 28th is correct in assuming that 
“the next step will be to obtain the opinion of Wykehamists 
in general,” then no great harm will have been done, but I 
think that I am very probably voicing a large body of opinion 
if I say that the way in which the authorities at Winchester 
have set about the initiation of this memorial is most unfor- 
tunate. I belong to a generation which must have supplied 
many of those who will be commemorated by the memorial. I 
know of others whose relatives are among the fallen. I received 
no notice of the proposal at all. Others are in the same case. 
I suppose the vast majority of serving soldiers were abroad 
when this project was mooted and when the meeting was held. 
We all of us remember that the appalling “ improvement ” of 
Winchester College Chapel was carried out without any con- 
sultation of the general body of Wykehamists, who were horri- 
fied at it. The Quingentenary buildings have always to most of 
us seemed hepelessly incompatible in appearance with their 
peerless surroundings. Before anything further is done at 
Winchester a real effort should be made to discover the ideas 
of the general body of Wykehamists of all generations, but 
specially of those later generations which suppliel the men 
who fought and died. Personally I agree with Mr. Irving in 
thinking that the proposal to make a main thoroughfdre cof the 
cloister which is to form the main commemorative part of the 
new buildings is a mistake. I should like to see this cloister 
surrounding a garden, and the garden a place of peace and 
beauty, access to which should be tree to the school, in contra- 
distinction to the manner in which, in my day at all events, 
the Warden’s garden, one of the most beautiful places in Win- 
chester, was inaccessible to the vast majority of those at the 
echoo].—I am, Sir, &c., Lieut.-Cotonen (1898-1902). 





WAR MEMORIALS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—Would it be advisable to hang bronze-metal laurel 
wreaths in every church or place of worship, on each leaf the 
name of a fallen member, the wreaths td be of an established 
pattern and made from some of the German guns melted down? 
If this were done on a national scale, it would bring it well 
within the reach of every small town or village without pre- 
cluding any larger scheme. It is important for a growing sense 
of responsibility that small places should have some such 
memorial constantly before them in the future.—I am, Sir, &., 
A Constant Reaper. 


(To Tue Eprtor or THe “ Spectator.”’] 
Bir,—Our Urban District Council is taking steps to promote 
a scheme for a War Memorial for this place. It is not easy to 
hit on a scheme which shall be, first and foremost, a fitting 
memorial to our brave men who have fallen or been wounded 
in the war, and which will also be suitable in other respects. 
I am sure many of your readers must be considering the same 
question, and if any of them care to send me suggestions I 
shall be very grateful.—I am, Sir, &c., Gorpon Somervet.? 
Annesdale, Windermere. 





TH’ ILL-TREATMENT OF ANIMALS: A SUGGESTION. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir, -The Spectator is traditionally a lover of animals, and I 

have wondered often that I have never seen in its columns any 

protest directed against their ill-usage (I refer particularly to 

horses), especially of late years, when it has been so obvious. 





Some instances due to the rationing of feeding-stufis may be 
difficult to avoid, but the letters of Mr. Walter Winans and 
others in the daily papers refer to forms of ill-treatment that 
are controllable. Naturally, one could write at length on such 
a subject, in which one’s sympathy and indignation are allied, 
but I will restrict myself to a suggestion that I hope will not 
take up your space unduly. I make the proposal that each 
user as well as owner of an animal such as a horse or dog 
should be required to take out a licence, and that this licence 
should be subject to endorsement, suspension, or total with. 
drawal on conviction, according to the degree of the offence, A 
fine or imprisonment punishes but does not act strongly as a 
deterrent. On the othr hand, the fear of losing the licence, 
and the corresponding right of making use of the services of, 
for example, a horse, would be, I think, really effective, while 
in the case of great or persistent brutality in any form the 
opportunity of inflicting suffering would be removed. At this 
time, when the avowed aim of civilized peoples is to make a 
happier world, surely the proper treatment of animals who 
have given faithful, patient, and, under decent masters, 
willing service during these years of war should not be over- 
looked. I make the proposal hoping that it will commend itself 
as valuable within its obvious limits to you, Sir, and to others 
who have the necessary influence to give it practical shape.— 
I am, Sir, &c., EpWarbD GANS, 
Coulsdon. 





A VETERAN MINISTER. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specraror.’’) 
Str,—On Christmas Day I had a long and interesting chat with 
the minister emeritus of the parish of Coulter, near Biggar, 
Scotland, the Rev. John Anderson, who must now be the oldest 
minister in Britain, as he was ordained over seventy-two years 
ago, and is now well on in his ninety-eighth year. Though 
nearly blind, his mental capacities remain practically unim- 
paired; his memory seems perfect, and he talks readily on all 
the topics of the day. Amongst other things he commented 
on the excellence of the potatoes of this year. He said that, to 
him, they seemed at last to have reached again the excellence 
of the potatoes of 1836, before the first serious outbreak of 
disease. There can be very few now alive who can speak of the 
year 1836, but it would be interesting to know if any of your 
readers could confirm this opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Andrew’s Manse, Falkirk. James B. Jounston. 





THE CENTRAL CHURCH FUND. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Speoraror.’’) 

Siz,—I write to protest against the suggestion in the letter of 
“A Former Principal,” that there is only one Theological 
College in which the Principal is free to tell a man that he has 
mistaken his vocation. At St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, of 
which I am Chairman, the Principal has full control of the 
discipline of the College, and he is free, and is expected by the 
Council, to ask any etudent to withdraw, if he considers him 
spiritually or morally or intellectually unfitted for the minis- 
try. This has been frequently done. It is not only justice to 
the College and the Church, but also to the man, who should 
be tested as early as possible in his College course, and, if 
unsuitable, advised to seek another calling in life. I cannot 
understand the discipline of a College being made to depend on 
finance, nor can I understand that a College should prosper 
when its discipline is slack, and unfit men are allowed to 
remain for fear of the loss of their fees, whether those fees 
are found, in whole or in part, by Bishops, or Diocesan Com- 
mittees, or private persons. I am loth to believe that the 
other Theological Colleges are not guided by the same prin- 
ciples.—I am, Sir, &., Joun P. HarGreaves. 





ROYAL VISITS TO THE ABBEY AT OHRISTMAS. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpeotTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—To one who sat opposite our Sovereigns at the Morning 
Service in the Abbey on Christmas Day, it was interesting to 
recall the first Royal visitor to the Abbey at Christmastide. 
Edward the Confessor, the chronicler relates, appeared at the 
Christmas festival of 1065 at Westminster wearing his crown 
and with all the insignia of Royalty. Two days later, when the 
actual consecration of the church took place, he lay on what 
was to prove his death-bed. His wife, the Lady Edith, repre- 
sented him at the ceremony. This was on Innocents Day, 
which now for nearly half-a-century has been set apart for a 
children’s service. Just a year later, on Christmas Day, 1066, 
when Edward’s coffin still lay in front of the high altar, 
William the Conqueror chose to be crowned here, on the same 
spot where Harold, the last Saxon King, had so recently 
received the same crown of St. Edward. Just as the Arch- 
bishop was placing the crown on the head of the Conqueror, 
flames and smoke poured into the building through the 
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unglazed windows, and the shouts and oaths of the Norman 
soldiery mingled with the chanting of the clergy. The 
chronicler tells us that the dauntless William trembled with 
agitation, until he was reassured by learning that the tumult 
was caused by a fire which had broken out among the huts of 
the workmen, and had been extinguished by the Royal body- 
guard. Henry IIL, we are explicitly told, made a point of 
being present at all the festivals of the Church wearing his 
Royal robes and crown and bearing the sceptre and orb. He 
was the first King to take part in a Christmas service in the 
beautiful new church, which we owe to his piety. Subsequent 
Kings did not continue the custom of attending tho festivals of 
the Church at Westminster in their robes of State. Richard II. 
revived it. The interesting contemporary portrait which has 
recently returned to its place in the Sacrarium, close to the 
former Royal seat, recalls the presence of the young King in 
his happy days, before the death of his beloved Queen Anne. 
He was reunited to her in death by Henry V., who laid 
Richard’s body in his consort’s tomb, in the neighbouring 
chapel of St. Edward. It is probable that Henry V. was in the 
Abbey on Christmas Day, 1415, as he certainly was present at 
the Te Deum sung there in November of that year to give 
thanks for the victory of Agincourt. Such are the memories 
revived by the Royal visit of 1918—memories of a long-past 
time, when the Abbey was closely connected with the Palace 
and served as the private chapel of our Kings. So far as I am 
aware, Richard II. is the last Sovereign whom we actually 
know to have attended the Abbey service on Christmas Day in 
his robes of State. Perhaps one of your readers may be able 
to inform us of some other Royal visit which would bridge 
the gap of more than five hundred years between his reign 
and that of George V.—I am, Sir, &., gE. P. . & 





CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION, 

{To tHe Eprror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—The Interdenominational Conference of Social Service 
Unions, including representatives of ten of the most important 
religious bodies in the country, have, as the result of long and 
careful deliberation, drawn up a statement of the principles 
which should underlie Christian Social Reconstruction and of 
some of the measures by which it may be promoted. It need 
scarcely be said that this document is careful to avoid matters 
ot religious controversy. Without necessarily endorsing every 
detail of this statement or regarding it as final, we commend 
it as furnishing at least a useful basis for discussion. We 
trust that members of the various religious bodies will co- 
operate locally and organize meetings for the study and dis- 
cussion of the document. 

Copies of the statement (Christian Social Reconstruction, 
price 14d. each, Is. 2d. a dozen), and further particulars, may 
be had from the Secretary to the Conference, Miss Lucy 
Gardner, 92 St. George’s Square, London, 8S.W. 1.—We are, 
Sir, &., 

Francis, CarprinaL Bourne; J. A. Licarrecp (Bishop of 


Lichfield); Taeoporr Petrisura (Bishop of Peter- 
borough); Axex. Ramsay, Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church of England; E. Grirrita Jonss, 


Chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales; J. E. Roserts, President of the Baptist 
Union; Joan H. Bartow, Clerk to the Yearly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends; J. Esttrn Carpenter, Ex- 
President of Manchester College, Oxford; Samvet 
Cuapwick, President of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference; Wm. A. HAammonpn, President of the Primitive 
Methodist Conference; Jno. W. Watts, President of 
the United Methodist Church. 


CAMOUFLAGE. 

(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Siz,—Although I can lay no claim to being an etymologist, 
these words occurred to me on reading the letter headed 
“Camouflage” in the last Spectator: Deception, fabrication, 
pretence, distortion, disguise, illusion, delusion, optical delu- 
sion, misrepresentation, counterfeit.—I am, Sir, &., E. W. 





“ ENGLAND’S DEAD.” 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sik,—With reference to the letter in your issue of last week, 
some of your readers may remember that a poem under the 
title of “ England’s Dead,” by the late Frank Taylor, appeared 
in the Spectator of June 12th, 1915. This poem, although pub- 
lished during the Great War, was written at the time of the 
Boer War. So the thought of those who have died for England 
has caused to be written at least three poems under the same 
title “‘ England’s Dead.’’—I am, Sir. &a., Gi.pert Taylor. 
44 Carlton Hill, N.W. 








AUTHORS WANTED. 
{To rae Eprtor oF THe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—I have seen from time to time that the readers of the 
Spectator have been able to supply missing authority for Htera- 
ture of different sorts, and wonder if any can give information 
as to where this old action song may be found. The son 
begins with the following lines, which are used after 
succeeding verse as a chorus :— 
** Soenes at A Country Far. 
Oh, yes! I own ’tis my delight 
To see the laughter and the fight, 
In such a motley, merry sight 
As a country fair. 
Some are playing singlestiok, 
Boys are round about 60 thiok, 
Maidens swinging till they’re sick, 
All at a country fair.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Holly Lodge, Ebchester, Co. Durham. 


Iva B. Pars. 





[To tHe Epirok or tHE ‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—Can you very kindly tell me where I can find the lines— 
“ How doth death speak of our beloved” ? There are sévera] 
verses, the first I think— 
“ How doth death speak of our beloved 
When it hath laid them low, 
When it hath set its hallowing touch 
On and lips and brow,” 
Also— 
“T did not see their shabby dress, 
I saw them in their manliness; 
I saw the hoo, I saw the spade, 
I saw the man whom God has made,” 
—I am, Sir, &., Sister IRANckgs. 


17 Clarendon Street, Bedford. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To tae Epiror or tus ‘“ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I trust that at the end of this past year, being the end of 
nearly four and a half years’ war, you may not think it 
intrusive of me to suggest that the readers of the Spectator 
have reason to be grateful to you that, notwithstanding this 
length of time, the advance in cost of labour, paper, ink, &o, 
of perhaps 100 per cent., you have never raised your price to 
the public. This seems to me a great merit, for whioh your 
readers must feel very much obliged. It may be true that the 
texture of the paper was altered, and perhaps its leaves cur- 
tailed; nevertheless, most proprietors of newspapers immedi- 
ately raised their prices, some even to 200 per cent. Of course, 
there are a few who postponed the change for two or three 
years, but had ultimately to make advances. Yet I know none 
so considerate as you have been.—I am, Sir, &., H. G. 


NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a psewdonym, or are 
marked *‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
bein agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 





POETRY. 
a 

IN A WARD. 

© winp that tosses free 
The children’s hair; 

Scatters the blossom of 
Apple and pear; 

Blow in my heart, touch me, 
Gladden me here. 

You have seen so many things,— 
Blow in and tell 

Tales of white sand and golden 
’Gainst the sea swell. 

Bring me fine meadow-thoughts, 
Fresh orchard smell, 

Here we must stare through glasa 
To see the sun— 

Stare at flat ceilings white 
Till day is done; 

While you, sunshine, starshine, 
May out and run. 

Blow in and bring us all 
Dear home-delight— 

Green face of the Spring earth, 
Blue of deep night, 

Blot with your health our faces 
From each other’s sight. 





Ivor Guenry. 
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a 
SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL’S REMINISCENCES.* 

afustctans have been harshly described as only less egotistic 
than actors, but the hierarchy of art furnishes many bright 
exceptions, and Sir George Henschel is one. To begin with, he 
tells us more about his friends and colleagues than about him- 
self, and more than that, he disarms criticism by his frank 
admission that his very versatility may have debarred him from 
schieving abiding feme. But he consoles himself with the 
reflection that at least he has never betrayed the ideal of his 
art by consciously stooping to the unworthy or the common- 
place, and that by his eftorts in founding and conducting Sym- 
phony Concerts he has lent impetus, “or even in some measure 
contributed, to the marvellous devclopment of Music, creative 
and recreative, in this beloved land.” No one whose opinion 
is worth having can gainsay this modest claim, which leaves out 
ef account the intense pleasure which for many years Sir George 
Henschel gave to lovers of good music by his truly wonderful 
rervices as an interpreter of song. A new generation has grown 
up since the days of Henschel recitals, but they will always 
remain as a cherished and unforgettable memory in the minds 
of those who had the good fortune to attend them. 

This is not a formal autobiography, but rather a series of 
episodes in the life of an artist. Of his early youth Sir George 
Henschel gives us a charming picture. He was born at Breslau 
in February, 1850, the son of a wool and coal merchant ; both 
his parents were of Polish descent without a drop of Teutenic 
blood in their veins. His bent for music declared itself early 
in favourable surroundings. Breslau was remarkably well 
equipped with musical societies, choral and orchestral, and an 
excellent Municipal Theatre with a large dramatic and operatic 
repertory. Young Henschel was a treble soloist at nine, a show 
pianoforte pupil at twelve; later on he took alto parts; at 
sixteen he had visions of becoming a Heldentenor, and could sing 
up to B and C from the chest when his voice suddenly settled 
cownintoa bass. He entered the Leipsic Conservatorium in 1867, 
and in the following yearsang the part of Hans Sachs at a concert 
performance of the Meistersinger. At Leipsic he studied the 
pianoforte under Moscheles—with admirable results, as all who re- 
member his inimitable gifts as an accompanist must admit—and 
singing under Goetze, the original Lohengrin at the first perform- 
ance at Weimar ; the organ, theory and composition being his other 
studies. When only eighteen he declined the offer of small 
parts in opera at Dresden: it is curious to learn that his only 
appearance on the boards was in his own opera produced at 
Dresden more than forty years later. Yet with all this musical 
activity he makes no pretence of having been an industrious 
apprentice. Play, pastime, and conviviality occupied a large 
portion of his time, A visit to Liszt at Weimar introduced 
him to a galaxy of stars. He was the first to sing to Liszt from 
the newly published score of Die Walkiire, and took part with 
Rubinstein at a concert in Breslau in 1869, Then followed a 
period at the Hochschule at Berlin under Joachim. Here he 
supported himself by giving cheap pianoforte lessons until his 
talents were recognized by engagements, mainly in oratorio, first 
in Berlin, and after a while throughout Germany and in Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Russia. Amongst his best friends 
were the Joachims, with whom he stayed on their holidays in 
Styria, and Mme. Schumann, with whom he was constantly 
associated in recitals at which she accompanied him in her 
husband's songs. Jn 1873 he sang in no fewer than forty-seven 
different towns in Germany, and in 1874 was engaged for the 
Lower Rhenish Festival at Cologne, a sort of a musical blue | 
ribbon for the German oratorio singer. Here he met Brahms, 
end a close friendship—pure hero-worship on Henschel’s part— 
began, only ended by Brahms’s death in 1897, He sang twice 
in 1875 at Vienna at concerts of the Society of Musie Friends, 
then directed by Brahms, and between the two concerts fulfilled | 
engagements in Russia, at Petrograd and Moscow, singing in the | 
Messiah under Nicolas Rubinstein, and giving recitals in Russian, | 
‘The barbaric splendour of Russian society is brought home to us | 
in many vivid descriptions, including that of his visit to the | 
Imperial kennels at Gatchina, for Sir George Henschel has 
always been an observant and enterprising trayeller. A memor- 
able holiday with Brahms on the island of Riigen revealed the 
great composer in his most human and genial mood; in the | 











* Musings and Memories of a Musician, By Sir George Herschel, Mus,Doc. | 
With a Portrait, London; Macmillan aud Co, (12s, 6d, net.) 


same year Sir George attended the first Bayreuth Festival, and 
sang in Rubinstein’s Paradise Lost at Petrograd :— 

“T sang the part of Lucifer, which suited me well. Indeed 

in later years I seemed to have acquired quite a reputation for 
impersonating that fallen angel in some form or other. Tho 
Mephisto in Berlioz’s Faust came next; then the Lucifer iy 
Sullivan’s Golden Legend ; then Boito’s Mefistofele; then the 
Satan in Stanford's Eden; and only two years ago my old 
friend Sir Alexander Mackenzie wrote to me: ‘I am at work 
on a second piece. . . . All I may say is that “ Satan * 
(always a popular gentleman) is in it, and I only wish you would 
add this one to the several Lucifers it has been your lot to 
perform.’ ” 
It is pleasant to think that these successive impersonations have 
not affected Sir George Henschel’s outlook on life, as revealed in 
these Reminiscences. Anything less diabolic could not be 
imagined. 

The following year—1877—marked the turning-point in Sir 
George Henschel’s career. An invitation to sing at the “ Pops,” 
the welcome he received, and the congenial atmosphere of 
English life decided him to make his home amongst us. This 
book was written and in type before the war, a fact which lend; 
peculiar significance to the passages in which he sets forth the 
reasons of his migration. He had no filial affection for the 
rulers of Germany, though he loved Breslau, Silesia, the people 
of Germany as far as he knew it, and its art and poetry. Caste 
prejudice, Junkerdom, the obvious predominance of the military 
classes, the arrogance of all officials, and the contempt in which 
the Jews were held in Prussia inspired him with repugnance and 
resentment. In England he found tolerance, freedom, and 
happiness. In this context one may quote the story of his 
friend Bergheim, a Jew born in Jerusalem, who settled in Eng- 
land, and at a political meeting was interrupted by a working 
man on the ground that he “ was not an Englishman.” Berg- 
heim retorted: “I am more of an Englishman than you are” ; 
and when the tumult provoked by this remark died down went 


on: “You could not help being an Englishman, you were 
born one. I have chosen to be an Englishman, for after having 


travelled all over the globe and knowing the world from one end 
to another, I found there is no better, no freer, no more 
beautiful land for a man to live in than England.” 

We have left ourselves little space to deal with the remainder 
of Sir George Henschel’s narrative, which describes his first 
visit to America, leading to his engagement as Director of the 
Boston Symphony Concerts for three seasons; the splendid 
support he received from his generous patron Mr. Higginson, his 
orchestra and public, in face of a good deal of ungenerous Press 
criticism ; the story of his founding of the London Symphony 
Concerts and their continuance for eleven years; and his arduous 
duties as Conductor of the Scottish Orchestra. It is an honour- 
able record of great activity and consistent devotion to high 
artistic aims, interspersed with many generous appreciations 
of colleagues and friends. Sir George Henschel has touched 
life at many points, and his reminiscences are singularly free 
from the narrowness of the professional musician. If we 
have a fault to find with the book, it is that he tells us practic- 
ally nothing about that branch of his art in which he has been 
admittedly supreme, singing to his own accompaniment. 





ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP.* 
Mr. ELtts Barker's new book directs attention to the economic 
problems facing Europe and America when peace returns. He 
leaves on one side the political and sentimental considerations of 
which we hear so much, and deals with the hard facts of industry, 
commerce, shipping, and education, which will form the basis of 
any new dispensation. He revels in statistics, and he is 
specially concerned to show the extreme importance of America 
in the twentieth-century world. Mr. Ellis Barker's ingenious 
deductions from the facts which he has collected with much 
industry are not always convincing. Like many economists, he 
is a little inhuman in his point of view. The comparisons which 
he institutes, greatly to our disadvantage, between Great 
Britain and America are perhaps salutary, like penance and a 
hair-shirt, but they are not very tactfully expressed, and will 
provoke the reply that a small and densely populated island 
cannot be very profitably compared with a vast continental 
country, large stretches of which are thinly peopled. His elabo- 
rate theory that the population of France has ceased to grow, 
whereas the Germans have increased and multiplied, because 
France has comparatively little coal while Germany has a great 


* Economic Statesmanship, By J, Ellis Barker, London: John Murray. 
ilds, net.J 
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deal, does not aceord with the very rapid growth of the popula- 
tion of Italy, which has no coal worth speaking of. The problem 
of the birth-rate is a complex of social as well as economic 
factors, and cannot, we fear, be solved by reference to any one of 
those factors, such as the coal supply. We might say a good 
deal about the highly disputable proposition that “ the Napo- 
leonic War created the industrial greatness of the United 
Kingdom, and the terribly costly Civil War that of the United 
States.” Nevertheless, Mr. Ellis Barker is an informing and 
stimulating author, and his array of facts and figures will be 
found very useful. 

The pessimist, brooding over the weary Titan’s financial load, 
will be shocked at Mr. Ellis Barker’s cheery essay on “ Britain’s 
True Wealth and the Relative Unimportance of the War Debt.” 
He points out, very justly, that the pre-war estimate of our 
national wealth as £15,000,000,000 should not be construedin a 
literal sense :— 

“Man’s span of life is short. A nation’s life is long and it may 
last for ever. One cannot, therefore, ascertain the true wealth 
of a nation by adding up the property of all the short-lived 
citizens of the present. The wealth of a nation is not fixed. 
it is not stationary. On the contrary, it is subject to growth and 
decline as is the nation itself. It is therefore susceptible of 
indefinite expansion or to equally indefinite contraction. Whether 
the wealth of a nation will expand or contract depends on its 
fortunes and on its poliey.” 


Mr. Ellis Barker, pursuing the argument, commits himself 
incautiously to the proposition that ‘‘ if we assume the impos- 
tible, if we assume that the whole British Debt should be repu- 
diated, the loss to the owners of the Debt would be almost 
exactly balanced by the gain to the nation as a whole ”—a pro- 
position which ignores the appalling effects on trade and 
industry of the insecurity which would be occasioned by such a 
monumental breach of faith. Bolshevik Russia, which has 
repudiated her debts, still has her natural resources, but is, for 
all practical purposes, bankrupt and destitute. Yet it is true 
to say that we shall not be ruined by our paper Debt, however 
large, if we continue to develop our natural resources, and 
especially the skill, patience, and thrift of our people. The 
author reminds us that the Debt of £840,000,000 left by the 
Napoleonic Wars seems smal! to us now, though it distressed 
our grandfathers. He points out that the national income was 
almost doubled between 1884 and 1914, when it was, he thinks, 
about £2,500,000,000. 
year our tax revenue was nearly ten times as great as it was in 
the year of Waterloo. May not our real and fictitious wealth, he 
asks, expand as fast during the coming century as it did in the 
In that case, the Britain of 2017. would have a 
£25,000,000,000, and would be able to raise 


fomet 


past century ? 
national income of 
a tax revenue almost equivalent to the whole cost of this war. 
The author illustrates his doctrine of illimitable development by 
reference to the United States, whose progress as expressed in 
figures has been amazing. In 1870 America’s population was 
equal to that of England to-day, about thirty-eight millions, 
but in 1912 it had risen to ninety-five millions, and the 
average American of 1912 was nearly three times as rich as the 
American of 1870. The parallel, as we have said, must not be 
pressed, for Britain and America are wholly unlike, but it 
suggests the possibilities inherent in the British Empire, if not in 
these little islands. Mr. Ellis Barker thinks that the Empire 
a century hence may have a white population of two hundred 
and fifty millions, The War Debts of 1914-18 would be a 
bagatelle to such a mighty people. Apart from these prophecies, 
the secret of increased prosperity lies, as the author reminds us 
again and again, in increased production. The American work- 
man, he says, produces three times as much as the British 
workman. We are inclined to doubt whether Mr. Ellis 
Barker's figures really justify such a conclusion, with all that it 
implies, but it is probable that machinery and machine-tools 
would be employed more freely in this country if our Trade 
Unionists adopted the broad modern views current among 
American Labour leaders and set their faces against restriction of 
output. 

The author's two chapters on the question “ Can Germany 
Pay an Indemnity ?”’ are timely and pertinent. Mr. Ellis Barker 
has no doubts on the matter. Germany has * by far the greatest 
mineral resources in Europe, especially coal, potash, and iron 
ore’ ; she is well placed for trade in the centre of the Continent, 
and has good navigable rivers, a fine canal system, and a network 
of railways; she has, moreover, made full use of her land, and 
has developed her industries by every means in her power, The 





He tells us that during the last financial | 





author lays stress on the immensity of Germany's coal deposits, 
which in 1913 were estimated to contain 423,000,000,000 tons— 
more than twice as much as our own, and more than half the coal 
of all Europe. He suggests that, “ at the very low average price” 
of ten shillings a ton, Germany's coal represents a capital of 
2211,000,000,000, which would pay the largest conceivable 
indemnity several times over. As a writer in Nature has pointed 
out, it is hardly safe to estimate the value of coal in the bowels 
of the earth at ten shillings, or even one shilling, a ton, but 
Germany’s capital in coal is unquestionably very great. The 
Silesian coalfield, which is claimed for Poland, and the Sarre 
coalfield, which was filched from France in 1815, yield between 
them about half as much as the Rhenish Westphalian coalfield. 
Germany is, or was, also very rich in iron ore. Her iron deposits 
were estimated in 1910 to contain 2,840,000,090 tons of ore, 
nearly thrice as much as we have and four times as much as 
Spain has. But out of this impressive total, three-fourths were 
in Lorraine and Luxemburg, which Germany has now ceased to 
control. Mr. Ellis Barker says that in 1910 the German iron 
industry drew more than half its supply of ore, native and 
foreign, from Lorraine and Luxemburg. Germany proper 
yielded under six million tons of iron ore—only a fourth as much 
as the French and Belgian borderlands. The liberation of 
Lorraine thus means a great deal to France economically. ‘The 
German iron trade now becomes dependent on the French ore, 
and the French are not likely to overlook the fact. In her 
potash deposits Germany has another great source of wealth. 
Potash is no longer a German monopoly, as large deposits have 
been discovered in Southern Alsace, but it will help Germany to 
make reparation to the Allies. Mr. Ellis Barker, writing before 
the armistice, was doubtful whether a beaten Germany, rich as 
she had been, could pay an adequate indemnity in cash, but of 
her ability to pay in kind there can be no question. France, as 
he points out, needs the German coal. 





DIPLOMACY IN CONSTANTINOPLE.* 
THE opening months of the war now drawing to its close were as 
full of dramatic incident and sinister meaning as any in all the 
long history of Constantinople, and this work of Mr. Morgenthau, 
the American Ambassador in that city from 1913 to 1916, with 
its vivid account of the leading actors and of many critical 
episodes, abounds in materials for a future Gibbon. Much of 
it has fortunately been before the public for some time in another 
form, and we may therefore be excused if we turn aside from the 
tempting field of picturesque detail which its pages afford and 
confine such comments as we have to make to the light thrown 
by an acute and privileged observer upon the course of events 
which led up to the entry of Turkey into the war, and upon the 
policy followed by the Entente Ambassadors, which has been the 
subject of some misapprehension. Even in these pages we co 
not always find full appreciation of their point of view, and 
Mr. Morgenthau seems at the outset to have been almost unduly 
‘““German superman,” 


impressed by the personality of the 
that while 


Baron Wangenheim. But it must be remembered 
he had every opportunity of appraising the essential weak- 
ness of the Entente’s position in Constantinople during the 
first fateful three months of the war, he could not, as a neutral, 
have been cognizant of the true reasons which dictated its policy, 
We should add, however, that several friendly references and 
reminiscences in the volume show his high regard for the British 
Ambassador, to whom he rendered important services whea 
the breach with Turkey finally came. 

The governing fact of the situation with which the Entente 
Ambassadors, M. de Giers, M. Bompard, and Sir Louis Mallet, 
had to deal was the entry of the ‘Goeben’ and ‘ Breslau’ into 
the Dardanelles, which British naval dispositions had failed to 
foresee, prevent, or follow up; for which the Ambassadors 
were not responsible (Sir Louis Mallet indeed only returned to 
his post after it had happened); and which Mr. Morgenthau 
appears to have facilitated (through information given to the 
German authorities by his daughter on her arrival just before 
the German cruisers appeared) without probably fully realizing 
at the moment the decisive importance of this event (pp. 44-45). 
Reflecting upon it, however, he justly observes: ‘I doubt 
if any two ships have exercised a greater influence upon 
history than these two German cruisers,” and adds that “their 
passage through the Straits made it inevitable that Turkey 
should join her forces with Germany’s when the proper moment 

* Secrets of the Bosphorus, By Ambassador Henry Morgenthau, London; 
Hutchinson and Co, (ss, 6d, net.J 
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came.” No one more fully and instantly realized this truth 
than Sir Louis Mallet, who over and over again, in his telegraphic 
reports to the Foreign Office, repeated his conviction that 
‘Germany had obtained complete control at Constantinople,” 
and that the Dardanelles, Constantinople, and the Bosphorus were 
in course of becoming ‘‘ nothing more or less than a sort of 
German enclave” ; and who told the Grand Vizier that “‘ Con- 
stantinople and the neighbourhood were an armed German 
camp,” and that “ we all, including his Highness, were at the 
mercy of Liman Pasha and the Minister of War” (Cd. 7628 of 
1914, pp. 14, 15, 28, &e.). 

It is perhaps significant that those who have criticized the 
competency of the Entente diplomacy have never mentioned 
that the only alternative to the game which the three Ambassa- 
dors were obliged to play was to meet force by force, and to 
risk the despatch of a naval expedition up the Dardanelles to 
destroy the ‘Goeben.’ Mr. Morgenthau seems to think that 
this course should have been taken, and that, if successful, it 
would have kept Turkey out of the war. But he was of course 
not in the secret of our want of preparedness for such an adven- 
ture; and it is only necessary to recall the oritical position in 


which, with Belgium already overwhelmed, the French Army | 


and the small British force had been placed by the German 
onrush, to realize the absolute necessity of avoiding compli- 
cations involving India and Egypt, with Moslem opinion still 
untested and our communications with the East insuffi- 
ciently protected against attack. Nor was it less essential from 
the Russian point of view to avoid adding Turkey to our enemies 
at a moment when the bait of Constantinople might divert 
Russian energy from the more vital scene of action. Neither 
Britain nor Russia, in short, was then ready to engage Turkey ; 
and it was therefore the obvious duty of their representatives 
to sink all other considerations in the effort to postpone the 
rupture—the extreme probability of which no one was more 
conscious of than they—and to play a weak hand for all they 
were worth by appealing to such instincts of prudent statesman- 
ship as existed in the very considerable body of moderate opinion 
in Turkish governing circles. Nor can they be censured 
if they perceived some grounds for hope in that situation. 
Mr. Morgenthau tells us :— 

‘** Whatever may have been the attitude of Enver and Talaat, 
I think that Baghad and France were more popular with all 
classes in Turkey than was Germany; the Sultan was opposed 
to war; the heir-apparent Youssouf Izzadin was openly pro-Ally ; 


the Grand Vizier Said Halim favoured England rather than 
Germany; Djemal, the third member of the ruling triumvirate, 


, 


had the reputation of being a Francophile "’ ; 


and it needed all the arts of Wangenheim’s propaganda, aided 
by the providential circumstance of the seizure of the two 
Turkish Dreadnoughts building in England (a necessary and justi- 
fiable step on the part of the British Government), to counteract 
these influences. If we add that there were acute divisions and 
jealousies in the Committee of Union and Progress itself; that 
the Council of Ministers voted against intervention, and to the 
last could never be cajoled or frightened into sanctioning war 
with Great Britain; and that the Turkish character, tradition- 
ally procrastinating and intriguing, was always to be relied on to 
postpone a decision till the last moment, it will be seen that 
after allthere was something for the Ambassadors to work upon, 
though they foresaw from the first that Germany could force the 
hands of the Turkish authorities at any moment. Meanwhile every 
day gained was an advantage to the Entente, and there was always 
the possibility that some stroke of fortune in one of the theatres of 
war, or some turn of events, such as the murder of Enver, in 
the Turkish capital, might upset the calculations of the German 
intriguers. As things turned out, it proved impossible to avoid 
war; but although the Germans, who at first (according to Mr. 
Morgenthau), unwilling to pay the price of Turkey's adhesion 
as a belligerent, had not intended to bring her in, definitely 
decided to do so after the battle of the Marne, and although 
Enver continuously worked for this result, it was actually post- 
poned till the end of October, and even then was only brought 
about by the Black Sea coupof the German Admiral, Souchon, 
with the connivance perhaps of Enver alone of the trium- 
virate, for Djemal appears to have been left in ignorance of it, 
and possibly even Talaat. By that time the position had so much 
improved that the rupture had become a matter of comparative 
indifference to the Entente. Egypt was fully garrisoned, Lord 


proclaimed by the Turks. If the Dardanelles venture—an aot 
of policy rightly conceived but faultily carried out—had proved 
successful, the position would have been completely retrieved. 
As it was, the future, we are convinced, when the full story is 
known, will do justice to this page of diplomatic history—to the 
skill and energy with which the Entente Ambassadors supported 
the moderate forces at Constantinople and thus hampered the 
efforts of Enver and his German allies, and to the tact and 
patience they displayed in resisting, with as little sacrifice of 
dignity as circumstances allowed, every provocation which 
might have led to @ premature rupture. As regards our own 
representative, Mr. Morgenthau certainly does not say too 
much when he observes (p. 83), in commenting on what at the 
moment appeared to be the final overthrow of British influence 
in Turkey, that the 

“ honour of Great Britain and her Ambassador was still secure. 
Sir Louis had not purchased Turkish officials with money, as 
had Wangenheim; he had not corrupted the Turkish Press, 
trampled on every remaining vestige of International Law, 
fraternized with a gang of desperadoes, and conducted a cease. 
less campaign of misrepresentution and lies against his enemy. 
The diplomatic game that had ended in England’s defeat was 
one which English statesmen were not qualified to play. It 
called for talents such as only a Wangenheim possessed, it needed 
that German statecraft which, in accordance with Bismarok’s 
maxim, was ready to sacrifice for the Fatherland ‘ not only 
life but honour.’ ’ 

The German Ambassador's confidences to Mr. Morgenthau 
give authentic confirmation of much which is now becoming 
known to us from other sources. Particularly noteworthy is 
Wangenheim’s story of the Imperial Conference at which war 
was practically decided upon. On the question of Germany’s 
guilt Mr. Morgenthau writes (p. 55) :— 

““I do not have to argue about the matter. I know. Tho 
conspiracy that has caused this greatest of human tragedies was 
hatched by the Kaiser and his Imperial crew at the Potsdam 
Conference of July 5th, 1914. One of the chief participants, 
flushed with hia triumph at the apparent success of the plot, 
told me the details with his own mouth. Whenever I hear 
people arguing about the responsibility for the war, or read the 
clumsy and lying excuses put forth by Germany, I simply recal! 
the burly figure of Wangenheim as he appeared that Augus! 
afternoon, puffing away at a huge black cigar, and giving me his 
account of this historic meeting.” 

Equally convincing is the statement, derived from Wangea- 
heim’s talk, that after the battle of the Marne the German 
leaders recognized that the “ great rush campaign ”’ had failed, 
that the game was up for the time, and that the moment had 
arrived for a reconciliation or “ kind of armistice which would 
give the Generals and industrial leaders time to prepare for the 
next attempt. Characteristically, however, they imagined that 
this peace, for which Kiih]mann and others were set energetically 
to work from this moment, could be obtained through the 
American Government on terms most advantageous to them 
selves. Such a reminder of the temper of the Germans at that 
time and for long afterwards enables us to realize the extent of 
the danger which, we may hope, has at last been averted by 
final victory. 





RECONOGRAPHY.* 








Tue Pelman Institute has issued for publication a very interes! 

ing little book entitled Reconography, a new word for a new 
thing, or an old thing reanimated. Reconography is described 
by its soldier-author, “ Graphite,’ as ‘simplified reconnais- 
sance sketching.”” When an officer is sent to spy out the land, 
as it were, for the better movement of troops, including of course 
artillery, and now, most important of all, tanks, he has to bring 
back to his superiors a report on the facts. ‘Till recently he did 
so either by making a new map, or by comments upon a map 
already in his hand, and also of course by verbal descriptions. 
The little book before us takes the form of a lecture by 
* Graphite” to Staff officers, intended to teach them how to 
add to their report upon the facts sketches of the country 
with which they are dealing. His method may be described as 
a kind of picture-writing or symbolic landscape-painting, which 
enables the chief to whom the report is presented, and also 
commanders of units who have to go forward, to see at a 
glance the kind of ground which they will cover. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, and there could be no better authority, in an 
interesting little Preface to the book before us well sums up the 
importance of Reconography :— 

{ + Ability to set down clearly and concisely, preferably in a 
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graphic form, what you have seen, often gives the chance 
of a lifetime to the Scout. Many a man, although possessed of 
all the ‘O’s,’ has missed his chance through mistrusting his 
powers of drawing. ‘I am no artist’—he says to himself— 
‘and I can’t learn to draw.’ But let me say for the comfort of 
such @ one, that some of the most valuable guiding maps that 
I have had on service have been drawn by artists without a 
shirt to their backs ; whose pencil was a walking-stick and whose 
canvas was the sand. I once gave a fiver to a Boer for a bit of 
rough brown packing paper. It was not the paper that was 
valuable, it was the hierography he had drawn on it with the 
stump of an old pencil, which gave me more valuable information 
than pages of writing or years of talk could ever have done, 
1 have known dozens of men who, wiiiout any previous know- 
ledge of drawing, have made themselves expert * reconographers,’ 
It only needs someone to indicate the way and it is then just 
ractice and the will to work that does the rest. This little 
Manual shows why, and what, and how. If you study it and 
just put your heart into your finger tips you will come out 
successful, and it is an accomplishment which, when once 
acquired, will not only help you as a soldier, but will come in 
with an equal value in almost any li e of life.” 
What “ Graphite ” does in his lecture is to teach people how to 
systematize, and so get the best results from the rough drawing, 
Here we may say that it is very interesting to realize in 
“ Graphite’s”” pages how once again the wheel has come full 
circle. Heis taking us back from the highly specialized ordnance 
map to the old cartography of the mediaeval maps, and even 
to the Antonine Itinerary. It may be remembered how in the 
old maps one got delicious little thumb-nail pictures of, say, a 
savage dancing with a war spear in his hand, and little warning 
notes over particular places: ‘‘ Here be elephants,” or ‘“‘ Here 
be crocodiles,” or ‘‘ Hers be Salvage men.” Again, the Com- 
missioners whom Montezuma, the Mexican Emperor, sent to 
meet Cortez made a report upon the Spanish invaders which 
was in fact a kind of personal Reconography. 

Perhaps, however, the best example is the story of the Spartan 
King and the emissarics from the Greek cities in Asia Minor— 
emissaries who brought, it will be remembered, a kind of picture- 
map or reconograph engraved on a brass plate. The incident is 
delightfully described in the poem in Ionica :— 

“The lord, who leads the Spartan host, 
Stands with a little maid, 
To greet a stranger from the coast 
Who comes to seek his aid, 
What brings the guest ? a disk of brass 
With curious lines engraven : 
What mean the lines? stream, road, and pass, 
Forest and town and haven. 
‘Lo, here Choaspes’ lilied field : 
Lo, here the Hermian plain: 
What need we save the Doric shield 
To stop the Persian’s reign ? 
Or shall barbarians drink their fill 
Upon the slopes of Tmolus ? 
Or trowsered robbers spoil at will 
The bounties of Pactolus ? 
Salt lakes, burnt uplands, lie between 3 
The distant king moves slow ; 
He starts, ere Smyrna’s vines are green, 
Comes, when their juices flow. 
Waves bright with morning smooth thy course, 
Swift row the Samian galleys ; 
Unconquered Colophon sounds to horse 
Up the broad eastern valleys.’ ”’ 
‘the bland gentleman from Asia Minor would, we feel, have been 
quite at home at “ Graphite’s”’ lecture, and would have been 
delighted to learn how to show ‘“ Choaspes’ lilied field” in 
terms of Reconography. 

After some very amusing and practical general hints as to 
lecturing, which, we may say in passing, might be read with 
advantage by every schoolmaster, we come to business. Evi- 
dently ‘ Graphite” thinks that the first and most important 
thing is to convince people at large that every man can sketch if 
he likes, though he doesn’t know it. He might have added here 
that the greatest fool with his fingers ought to be ashamed not 
to be able to sketch, considering what admirable drawings were 
made by Cavemen many thousands of years ago. Recono- 
graph sketching is quite easy for people who have learned to 
write, if they would only believe it. Indeed, it might almost be 
said that it is much more difficult to teach people to read a 
sketch properly than to teach them to make it. Here 
“ Graphite” is very helpful, for he points out that by far the 
best way to learn to read a sketch is to get to understand how it 
is made. 

It is impossible for us to summarize the whole of this highly 
compressed little book, but we may quote the four essentials 
laid down therein :— 

“The four chief Essentials of a Reconnaissance Sketch may 
be remembered by the anagram ‘ TRAQ,’ 








T—TIME. It must be in Time to be of use. The value of th 
most elegant sketch handed in on the stroke of ‘ Zero’ will 
obviously be ony zero.” 
On the other d, a quite modest production may be of 
immense value, if submitted in good time. 
R—RELEVANOY. It must be relevant to the object for which 
it is undertaken. 
A—ACCURACY. It must be as accurate as circumstances 
rmit. It may happen sometimes that ‘TIME’ (i.¢. speed) 
is more important t any great degree of accuracy. Some- 
times the reverse will be the case; you must use your own dis- 
cretion and judge of their relative importance in every case. 
C—OLARITY. It must be clear and legible 


NOTE ON RELEVANCY. 
Always keep in mind the text ‘ What went ye out for to see ?’ 
Confine yourself to the essentials that matter and that im- 
mediately concern you. Learn to leave out unnecessary detail. 
The self-same subject may need quite different treatment in 
a series of sketches undertaken for different purposes.”’ 


We cannot reproduce the attractive little drawings, which 
might often pass as the chefs d@uvre of a Cubist, but must 
leave our readers to study them for themselves. They will, we 
venture to say, be delighted, and if they can only be induced to 
try to sketch the first piece of country that comes in their way, 
they will be surprised at the results. The present writer, who 
had never made a sketch in his life, greatly daring, attempted 
the feat, and was astonished at what he accomplished. As a 
substitute for the pictures we will give another quotation of 
general directions how to approach your subject. After pointing 
out that our first duty is to analyse the view before us, and 
eliminate the inessential details while featuring—i.e., empha- 
sizing—what is most significant, ‘Graphite’ proceeds as 
follows :— 

‘** Generally, by an intelligent appreciation of the scene, one 
contrives to bring clear-cut order out of indisciplined chaos. 
How is this done ? 

First of all, look at the country oat broadly,—with half- 
closed eyes if you like, so as to obscure distracting detail,—and 
get a good general impression of its chief characteristics. 

Note how it consists of a succession of planes, one behind the 
other. How you can force yourself to see it indeed, as though it 
were stage scenery, built up of receding flat canvas outlines 
each of which can be clearly represented in your sketch by a 
clean, sharp pencil line. 

These planes having been determined and correctly outlined, 
you have the main structure of the sketch—the skeleton as it 
were—which you can then proceed to clothe with such detail 
as is relevant and necessary. 

The various underfeatures that you decide are worth recording 
now readily fatl into place in their proper plane, their correct 
relative sizes and positions being of course faithfully preserved. 

If it is a complex. subject, such as a straggling village inter- 
spersed with trees and so on, it will need careful preliminary 
study. You must decide how you are going to interpret its 
confusion of detail. You must try to resolve the ‘ hurly-burly 
into a few distinct clearly outlined groups—trees here—roofs 
there—church, then trees again—and so on. 

. . . . . . 

The sketches here shown indicate quite sufficiently how little 
draughtsmanship is necessary for the making of an ordinary 
work-a-day ‘ Reconogram.’ 

They were all drawn ‘ In the Field’ with an ordinary fountain 
pen on homely buff slips or vulgar foolscap. 

The ‘artistic temperament’ must be ruthlessly repressed, 
for there is no room for airs and graces or fancy frills of any sort, 
A military sketch is a report on the Facts. Never forget that. 

Look carefully, Analyse what you see. 

Decide what is significant, characteristic and essential. 

Concentrate on these things, emphasize them in your sketch, 
omit what is immaterial, the mere commonplace minutiz. 

LOOK—THINK—SELECT—DRAW—that should be 
order of the sequence. 

Drawing comes last and is the least difficult.”’ 

In these pages the sentence which will most interest literary 
people is the direction to think before you draw, or, to para- 
phrase, to let nothing go on to the paper mechanically, nothing 
which has not been passed through the furnace of the brain. 
This direction is in a way a facet of the fundamental truth that 
style can only be acquired by thinking. To write really well 
and vividly, the essential thing is to think about your 
subject. When your thoughts are clear, the right words will 
as a rule come of themselves. They may no doubt be to some 
extent improved by after study, but where there is no thought 
there is no vision, and so no style. ‘‘ Graphite” in effect tells 
us that it is no use to draw till the drawing has passed though 
the brain and been thought on. Then if the process has been 
efficiently carried out the sketch will draw itself in the case of 
any man who has learned how to use a pen or pencil. 

So much for the groundwork. The greater part 
“‘ Graphite’s” book consists, however, of what may be called 
hieroglyphic conventions. He shows us the naturalistic 
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hieroglyph for an elm, a fancy conifer, a pollard, and so forth. 
A man who had studied his book, reading a sketch by another 
man who had also studied it, would instantly pick up from his 
reconograph the precise nature of the woods in the landscape 
sketched. It is the same with church towers and houses. 
“Graphite ” analyses the five different types of church tower 
on the Western Front and gives sketches of them. At first 
thought people will say: “ But why bother about the particular 
form of church tower? One is as good as another. You have 
only got to mark that the thing is a church.” Here comes in the 
mistake. It is very essential to know the exact form, because 
that not only makes it easier to spot it, but upon that 
form may depend whether the church is usable or not as an 
observation-post. 

We shall conclude our account of this fascinating little book 
by quoting “ Graphite’s ” description of how the translation of 
tandscape into terms of country can be accomplishe:l :— 

** When not immediately concerned with picturing landmarks 
or graphically indicating targets or obstacles, the chief function 
of a Field Sketch will often be that of a foot-note to, or a com- 
mentary on, the map. 

Given a good sketch, it should be possible to deduce a great 
deal of what a map of the area concerned would show, whilst 
conversely, given a good map, one should be able to visualize, 
and therefore draw with tolerable truthfulness, a very fair repre- 
sentation of the country as it would appear from any selected 
pout. ‘ 

To this end, a full appreciation of contours and the conven- 
tional symbolic language of maps generally is of the first 
importance.” 

As a postscript, we suggest competitive Reeonography as a 
country-house game. ‘lho whole house-party should be turned 
out on the Terrace or into the Park and made to sce who could 
do the best sketch in ten minutes. 





ON SOCIETY.* 

Tv is not possible for any one conscious of the debt he owes to 
Mr. Harrison for help and stimulation in literature to review 
this book quite as he would review a similar book from some 
other hand, It is the last public utterance of one whose voice 
has always been upraised on behalf of the miserable and oppressed, 
whose mind has always been turned towards high ideals, whose 
purpose has always been set to fine issues. He is the only 
man of note still surviving who held converse with Auguste 
Comte, and for nearly two generations he has been looked upon 
as the chief apostle of Positivism to the English-speaking world, 
His final words on the great subject he has most at heart have 
therefore a peculiar and personal impressiveness which renders 
them hard to appraise at their own absolute intrinsic value. 
Fortunately, however, it is not necessary to criticize this volume 
in detail. The substance of it is an exposition of the funda- 
mental principles of Humanism, on which criticism has long done 
its worst, and the world, we fear, has made up its mind, 

In one of the discourses now printed, Mr. Harrison points with 
not unjustifiable pride to the organized propaganda of Positivism, 
the definite body of its adherents, and the continuance of its 
pubiic activity as evidence of its ultimate vitality and use. 
“What philosopher of England, France, or Germany,” he asks, 
“has organized schools of enthusiastic followers to explain or 
develop his ideas? Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Humboldt, Cousin, 
Hamilton, have readers, but have they anything like this ?” 
They have not; but if, as Cardinal Newman insisted, “ the 
evidence of life is growth,” Christian Science is far more animated 
to-day than any of the philosophies. It counts its adhcrents 
by hundreds of thousands; it inhabits temples and speaks 
Gaily in all languages, Where Comte differs from his great 
predecessors and successors is that he attempted, what they did 
not, to found a religion. It is nothing, one way or the other, 
t» Mill’s work that disciples do not meet at stated periods or in 
definite halls to preach and hear his message; it is a distinct 
note of failure in Humanism that after so many years it has 
still so little influence in the workaday world of men. The 
ectures at Newton Hall are creditable to the ability and self- 
sacrifice of those who gave them, but their general influence is 
almost negligible. Lacking the supernatural sanction, the 
Gospel of Humanity is deprived of the driving-force of even a 
fj lae religion. It speaks only to those who are already willing 
ta hear; it has no hope to offer to the fallen, no potent stimulus 
to awaken the Laodicean, no power to retrieve the debased. 
Convetaion to Positivism is, as Dr. Martineau said of Creation, 





* On Society, By Froderic Marrisoa, Londoa; Macuillan and Co, (12s, nct.] 





“ rather a process than an event.” It relies essentially on educa. 
tion; and we regret to say that apparently civilization does not 
want to be educated. It was a noble conception; the experi. 
ment was well worth trying, well worth continuing to try in the 
face of discouragement, for the ideals of Positivism are higher 
and worthier than the ideals of Christian Science, as the character 
and intellect of Comte were immeasurably superior to tho 
character and intellect of Mrs, Baker Eddy; but to make men 
live for Humanity needs a diviner call than either of them could 
utter. As a regenerative force, Positivism is a splendid failure ; 
as a moral code and inspiration, it has been illustrated by many 
eminent figures, by none more notable than the distinguished 
survivor of Mid-Victorian thought from whom, in this volume, 
we regretfully take leave. 





THE POOR PLAYER.* 

To the critic, especially to the French critic, acting is a science ; 
to the actor it is always an art —the art; and to Captain Agata 
it has the inexplicable charm of an inspiration. ‘To me,” 
he says in the present volume, “ the theatre has always meant 
the actor, though it be Shakespeare that he plays at.’ Ho has a 
good deal to say of truth, pleasant and unpleasant, about playg 
and the Repertory Theatre; but what he dwells on with loving 
particularity are the performers and their feats of virtuosity. 
On these he writes with the gusto of Charles Lamb and Charles 
Dickens; he invents his most dexterous phrases to commemorate 
their successes, and rojoices at the recurrence of the most obvious 
and melodramatic event of tho stage, the contrast between the 
pulsating audience and the imperturbablo actor observing an 
emotional effect he has created but does not share. 

As the fame which depends upon personality is the most 
evanescent of all, and the work of the tragedian perishes with tho 
eyes that saw and tho ears that heard him, it is very necessary 
that in every generation there should be somebody to preserve 
the right tradition. To some extent the same is true of other 
callings; the triumphs of the great barrister, for example, 
depend upon other things than the mere words he spoke. When 
we read the admitted masterpiece of cross-examination, Russell's 
handling of Pigott before the Parnell Commission, we cannot 
help thinking that with the information at his disposat the futura 
Lord Chief Justice was unnecessarily slow in bringing the forger 
to a crucial issue. ‘But at any rate in these cases we have the 
hero's own words to eke out our imaginings. In tho case of tho 
actor we have nothing but the fino speeches that greater men put 
into his mouth, and without the faithful chronicler in the stalls 
we could not know why the pit which merely respected Kemblo 
rose bodily at Kean, Every great performanco enriches this 
body of tradition, and furnishes an additional touchstone of 
merit for the use of those who come after. Macklin's Shylocl 
set tho critical standard which had to be revised for Garrick’s 
Lear, renewed for Kean’s Richard, reconsidered for Macready’s 
Macheth, and carried down to our own times by Salvini’s Ofhe/la 
and Irving's /amlet. How far the apotheosis of the actor con- 
tributes towards the understanding of the dramatist is a different 
question. We have a guilty suspicion that of those who go to 
seo Shakespearo on tho stage not a few go less from a genuine 
wish to understand the plays better than from a desire to dis- 
charge themselves 2s painlessly as possible of a duty they owe 
to English literature. They take thoir seats much as a man 
pulls the string of the cold-shower bath in winter, with a fecling 
that they are “ in for it” now, and that onco the fatal step is 
taken the rest of the unpleasant process will be done for them. 
But even on this view it is well that some one who loves the 
play (“Don’t you love the play ?"’—* I like a good play very 
much, Mr. Dickens.”-—‘** A good play! You don’t know what 
I'm talking about ’’) should now and again discriminate the false 
from the true, the mere mountebank from tho man of genius, 
and help the one intrinsically romantic profession to fulfil its 
function properly for the world, Captain Agate’s work is no 
unworthy contribution to the corpus of stage criticism. Some- 
times in his eager pursuit of the fitting phrase he seems to us to 
forget the actor he celebrates, and to rejoice in words for their 
piquancy rather than their fitness; but often he makes a real 
discovery (“lavish voicelessness”” is a combination henceforth 
solely appropriated to the shade of Sir Herbert Tree), and wa 
would willingly follow him further in his scarches, but ous 
permitted space is at an end, 








* Buzz, Buzz! Essays of the Theatre, By Captain James E, Agate, Loudon: 
lis, Gd, net. 
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THE SHILLING SOLDIERS.* 


A JUDICIOUS critic has recently illustrated by examples the danger 
of the use of superlatives, but, disregarding his caution, we have 
no hesitation in saying that these are the finest short stories 
of the war we have yet come across. They are, unhappily, the 
last work of their author, for Denis Garstin, after seeing a great 
deal of hard fighting on the Western Front in 1915 and 1916, and 
being employed in propagandist and diplomatic work in Petro- 
grad and Moscow up to July of this year, was then summoned 
to the North of Russia, fell gallantly fighting in the Onega 
Expedition, and was buried at Archangel on August 18th. The 
tragedy of his end was enhanced by the fact, as Mr. Hugh 
Walpole tells us in his Preface, that he was killed by the people 
he loved. He had spent four years in the Crimea before the war, 
hed welcomed the Revolution, and never lost hope that ‘“ the 
first impulse would find its right channel at last, and that all the 
terrors of Bolshevism and the horrors that accompanied it were 
mcre spate and turmoil on the surface of the current that flowed 
strong and certain to its appointed destiny.” He was, in short, 
an idealist, and his idealism shines throughout these wonderful 
studies and sketches of trench warfare on the Western Front. 
Mr. Walpole is right in insisting on the hard, definite rezlism 
of his pictures. If there is any danger of our ever forgetting 
whet men and officers suffered and endured in the trenches on 
the Somme, these pages will suffice to recall the long agony of the 
ordeal. Yet the recital, though appalling, never disgusts. And it 
is almost entirely free from the spirit of resentment. Only once, 
in the last study in the book, is the view expressed that the old 
men at home complacently acquiesce in the sacrifice of the 
young and salve their consciences by wishing they were young 
enough to come out and join them. But this is only a passing 
mood, not a continuous reproach. ‘The officer who is the hero of 
the episode is a Socialist, but of a noble type. He is fond of his 
brother-ofticers, but ‘‘ they can look after themselves” : 

“¢ But my men ... They've got to go on trusting in our class 
at home until they die... They’ve got to go on fighting 
while men at home—fat, stupid, old men—urge them on. 
You'd think they needed urging. Ye gods! And even if they 
did, the insolence of one man urging enother to go and fight 
for him! . At home, of course, they’d call me a Peace 
Crank. Well, we're an army of Peace Cranks—only we want a 
lasting peace-—one based on ideals, ‘cos they are the only things 
that are lasting.’ It was this remark that made me think. 
The certainty he had of his own death, and the freedom of 
thought this certainty gave him, rather shocked me at first. 
But then, it was his very detachment that made his point of view 
so unassailable. In his own mind he was dead already, and he 
wanted to know in whose hands, as it were, he was leaving his 
men.” 


When the narrator hinted that this was all rather Socialistic, 
Tony Wills retorted that it paid officers to look after their men, 
that it was done by all the best regiments, that it was an ideal, 
and sound practical common-sense to boot :— 

“Why can't it be done in business ?—-and all through our 
social system ? I believe in the officer class. If only I thought 
you'd stick together afterwards as you do now, I'd die happy. 
And you could, so jolly easily, if you thought. But you'll lose 
confidence when you get home, and start class wars again.” 


The passages we have quoted are not representative of the 
writer's gifts as a narrator or observer, of his poetic vision, or his 
overwhelming simplicity in dealing with terrific scenes; but 
they are typical of the generous spirit of fellowship which 
animated him. The brotherhood of the New Armies has had 
no more faithful delineator than Denis Garstin, nor have we 
anywhere secn within such brief compass more varied illustrations 
of the strange psychology of fear and its magnificent incon- 
sistencies than in ‘Into Action,’ “The Runaway,” and “The 
Diary of a Timid Man.” The picture of “ Madame Defarge,” 
the keeper of a village shop, time after time warned to leave, 
but still sitting in her shop, “ knitting and muttering and selling 
vegetables,” unable to comprehend the British soldier but full 
of confidence in him, is an unforgettable study of the passionate 
heroism of the Frenchwoman. ‘The Epic of Trooper Kin- 
naird” and. “‘ Love o’ Woman” reveal humour of a fresh and 
uncommon order, Criticism is always invidious in the face of 
high aims and sincerity ; here it is disarmed by the triumphant 
achievement of one who added to a fine record in the field 
exceptional gifts as an artist and a singular nobility of spirit. 


? 


By Denis Garstin, With a Preface by Hugh Walpole, 
(Gs, wet. 


* The Shilling Soldiers, 
London; Hodder and Stoughton, 





READABLE Novets.—The Lady from Long Acre. By Victor 
Bridges. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A romance of a plan which 
has been considered old-fashioned for so long that it has almost 
the merit of novelty. The heroine is a Princess of the reigning 
House of a State in South-Eastern Europe, and the adventures, 
of which there are many, both by sea and land, deal with revo- 
lutions and counter-revolutions in the above State, not with the 
Great War.—T'he Assembly. By Lord Frederic Hamilton. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 9d.)—A story of the redemption, 
through the war, of a man who was a card cheat while at Oxford, 
and who had fled after his exposure and disgrace to the Argentine, 
Candlelight, By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Same publishers. 
6s.)——A clever but disagreeable story, dealing with a woman 
who trafficked in the souls of men. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ae 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

Tn the Geographical Journal for January Dr. Hinks shows that 
the German Army, despite its boasted scientific pre-eminence, 
was very greatly inferior to the British and French Armies in 
mapping and survey work, and that until near the end it had 
nothing to compare with our artillery’s new system of sound- 
ranging by which the position of an enemy gun is instantly 
determined when it fires. The German artillery maps were, as a 
rule, ill drawn and very inaccurate, so that the gunners, when 
shooting by the map, made poor practice, though we must add 
that our infantry, plagued by the enemy’s “‘five-nines,” would 
not agree with Dr. Hinks, The Bavarian Army seems to have 
been better equipped in this respect than the Prussians. 
Before the war, the Germans told us that they led the 
world in science, and many foolish people believed them; it 
was, however, only a German fable. We must call attention 
also to Colonel Napier’s highly interesting account of “‘The 
Road from Baghdad to Baku,” and of other roads in Persia 
which have been made available for motor transport. It is 
now possible, he says, to drive a car from Bander Abbas 
on the Persian Gulf to Shiraz, and thence to Kerman and 
Quetta, and there is no lack of petrol in Persia. 


The Millenniva? By Sir Ian Hamilton. (E. Arnold. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—In this spirited pamphlct Sir Ian Hamilton discusses 
sceptically the proposal for a League of Nations and the dream 
of a perpetual peace from now onward. He urges that if we are 
prepared to set up a League, we must do so whole-heartedly and, 
for example, abolish hostile tariffs. For his own part, he believes 
in an alliance of Great Britain, France, and America to guard the 
peace, but he sees no reason to suppose that wars, hitherto the 
rule, will not recur. The most effective safeguard against war 
would, he thinks, be the compulsory abolition of Conscription 
in all States. ‘“‘ If States must have Armies, forbid them at least 
to raise them on the cheap—another way of saying that there 
must be an end to huge Armies.” 


Explaining the Britishers. By F. W. Wile. (W. Heinemann. 
3s. 6d. net.)—This little book, written by an American for 
Americans, tells briefly and accurately “‘ the story of the British 
Empire’s mighty effort in Liberty's cause.’ It is a wonderful 
story, which Englishmen may read with pardonable pride. Mr. 
Wile is half angry, half amused, at our national unwillingness to 
advertise or even to inform. He says that when he visited 
America in the spring of 1915, after we had sustained enormous 
casualties in the Salient and elsewhere, he was asked: ‘‘ When 
is England going to do something? ‘It is the Britishers’ 
passion for self-depreciation,” he adds, “that caused us to 
think they were always asleep at the switch.” Mr. Wile recites 
clearly the main facts about our Navy and Army and the help 
rendered by the Dominions and India. ‘ Banish from your 
thoughts,” he concludes, ‘‘ the notion that America came into 
the war to ‘save England.’ England has saved herself. France 
has saved herself. We are in the war to save ourselves.” 


LIrlande Ennemie? Par R. C. Escouflaire. (Paris: Payot. 
4 fr. 50 c.)—This very able and well-informed little book on the 
Irish question by an impartial Frenchman is a sign of the times. 
French writers on Ireland have too often taken the Nationalist 
fables as gospel. But the refusal of the Nationalists to give any 
serious help in the war and the definite pronouncement of the 
Sinn Feiners in favour of Germany, as against France and Belgium 
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as well as Great Britain, have caused Frenchmen to examine 
the Irish case more critically and with less bias. M. Escouflaire, 
whose avowed object is to instruct his fellow-countrymen and 
to banish their illusions in regard to Ireland, reviews Irish history, 
past and present, in order to show that the Irish Nationalists 
have no real grievances, that they have had most generous 
treatment for more than a century past, that they are exceed- 
ingly prosperous, and that it is impossible to satisfy them 
because they are actuated by an irrational hatred of Great 
Britain and of Protestant Ulster, and desire nothing less than 
independence in order that they may be free to wreak their 
vengeance on the Ulstermen. His vivid summary of Ireland’s 
pitiful record during the war is punctuated by a few scornful 
comments. He cannot understand the patience with which the 
Asquith Ministry and the first Coalition endured Mr. Redmond’s 
continual assertions that Ireland, if left alone, would play her 
part in the war, and his steady refusal to agree to any special 
war burden being laid on Treland. M. Escouflaire may be assured 
that the British public comprehends that futile and disastrous 
policy no better than he does. It is through no accident that the 
chief promoters of that policy, both Liberal and Nationalist, 
have now almost all disappeared from public life. They failed 
in Ireland because of their weakness, and neither the loyal 
British public nor disloyal Ireland has any use for weak politicians 
in these times. 


Essays and Addresses in War Time. By Lord Bryoe. (Mac- 
millan. 68. net.)—Of the eight chapters in this thoughtful 
book, three were written early in the war to explain our position 
to the neutrals, three were delivered as addresses to Birmingham 
University and the British Academy, and two on Nationality 
and ona League of Nations are new. Lord Bryce’s reflections on 
“* War and Human Progress ” form a striking reply to the fashion- 
able German doctrine that war is a positive benefit as well as a 
necessity. There is a melancholy truth in his remark that in 
human history war has been the rule and peace the exception, 
but war, which checks material advance, cannot be shown to 
make for intellectual or moral progress. In the chapter on 
Nationality Lord Bryce gives a useful summary of the many 
complex problems which confront the Allies, especially in Eastern 
Europe. He looks to America to give them disinterested counsel 
and moral support. In discussing a League of Nations Lord 
Bryce sides with those who desire an elaborate international 
machinery, including a Court of Arbitration, a Council of Con- 
ciliation, a Congress, and perhaps a permanent Executive. 
Of the crucial question of disarmament he has no solution to 
offer. 


The Peace-President. By William Archer. (Hutchinson. 2s. net.) 
—This is a very attractive and sympathetic sketch of President 
Wilson’s career. Mr. Archer describes his literary work, and gives 
some highly interesting quotations from his minor essays as well 
as from his writings on the American Constitution and other 
weighty matters. Mr. Archer touches lightly on the Princeton 
and New Jersey episodes, and thus gains space for a fairly full 
account of the President’s changing attitude towards the war. 
Mr. Archer’s theory that the President gradually converted 
the American people to the necessity of intervention is, of 
course, rejected by many Americans, who interpret the facts 
somewhat differently. But the forces working in America 
against war were undoubtedly powerful, as Mr. Archer justly 
points out. 


The Truth about the Jameson Raid. By J. Hays Hammond 
as related to Alleyne Ireland. (Boston: Marshall Jones. $1.) 
—To recall the story of the Jameson Raid is not exactly 
in eee renovare dolorem—to revive an unspeakable sorrow— 
as the tale of Troy was for Aeneas, but the episode was not a 
pleasant one. However, in the interests of historic truth, Mr. 
Hammond’s recollections deserved placing on record. Myr. 
Hammond insists that “Dr. Jim” acted ccntrary to his in- 
structions in crossing the Transvaal border, and that his prema- 
ture action upset the plans of the Reformers at Johannesburg. 
The full story, he says, was never told because he and his three 
fellow-leaders, after their death sentences were commuted, pledged 
themselves to keep silence for three years on ail Transvaal 
political questions ; before the pledge expired, the war broke 
out and the raid was forgotten. Mr. Hammond, as an American, 
puts the case against President Kruger’s corrupt dictatorship 
very clearly and forcibly. If the Boer War had been delayed 





till 1914, we might, as he says, have been confronted by a very 
grave danger in South Africa. On the other hand, President 
Kruger’s system might not have lasted so long. 


The Submarine in War and Peace. By Simon Lake. (Phila. 
delphia: Lippincott. $3.)—The well-known American sub- 
marine-builder recalls in this readable book his early experiences 
in perfecting his invention and persuading naval authorities to 
take it up. He describes, too, various older projects and per- 
formances, including the development of the rival Holland type 
of submarine. Mr. Lake speaks with authority on submarine 
construction, but his remarks on submarine warfare have not 
been borne out by events. He did not expect that we should 
overcome the submarine menace, and he underestimated the 
success of the new tactics and devices employed by the Navy. 
He says repeatedly that submarines cannot fight submarines, 
whereas British submarines have sunk a fair number of ‘ U’- 
boats. He questions the value of the convoy system, though it 
has in fact proved most successful. He exaggerates the power 
of the submarine as a weapon of war, as is perhaps natural in 
an inventor. 


Submarine and Anti-Submarine, By Sir Henry Newbolt. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a profoundly interesting 
book on the submarine war. Sir Henry Newbolt has had access 
to the Admiralty’s records, and describes for the first time 
many remarkable incidents of the long and arduous campaign. 
He throws new light, too, on the achievements of our own sub- 
marines not only in the Baltic and the Sea of Marmora but also 
in the North Sea. It is not generally known that British sub- 
marines fought and destroyed a number of ‘ U '-boats, and 
inflicted more damage on the enemy warships than our Navy 
suffered from submarine attack. Sir Henry Newbolt tells these 
fascinating stories admirably, and concludes an excellent book 
with an account of the sealing up of Zeebrugge and Ostend. 
The volume is well illustrated by Mr. Norman Wilkinson, 

Nationalism and Catholicism. By Lord Hugh Cecil. (Mao- 
millan. 1s. net.)—-In this able but provocative essay Lord Hugh 
Cecil discusses the rival views of war as an unmitigated curse 
and as a necessary evil out of which much good may come. 
“Those who feel that the war has raised and is raising us from 
a lower to a higher standard are thinking of all that individuals 
have done for their country; those who ory out on war as 
degrading and brutalizing and the negation of Christian teaching 
are thinking of what we do and feel towards our enemies.” Lord 
Hugh Cecil dislikes the absorption of the individual in the 
State; Plato’s argument in the Crito does not convince him that 
such absorption is not ‘‘ a root of wickedness,” and that national- 
ism, as distinguished from patriotism, may not lead to evil. 
For our part, we should say that nationalism, like other senti- 
ments, may be carried to excess, as in Germany or in Ireland ; 
here in England we have long outgrown the crude nationalism 
of the Irish and their German friends. Lord Hugh Cecil doubts 
whether a League of Nations would have sufficient vitality to 
correct the perversions of nationalism. He sees no remedy but 
“to move men’s minds from the national to the catholic ideal.” 


Works oF Rererence.—Debrett's Peerage, Baronetage, Knight- 
age, and Companionage for 1919, edited by A. G. M. Hesilrige (Dean, 
63s. net), is now a massive volume of over three thousand pages, 
but it stands all the tests for accuracy which we have applied. 
The “ Companionage,”’ once a modest section, now fills a quarter 
of the book, but the editor reminds us in the Preface that the 
number of Companions created annually has grown from a 
few hundreds before the war to no less than 6,242 last year. 
At this rate our familiar Debrett will have, like the London 
Directory, to divide itself into three or more volumes before 
long. The editor says that some of the innumerable persons 
appointed to the Order of the British Empire last January “ had 
not heard of their good fortune by the end of March and even 
early in April,” and that he had to convince thom by sending 
them extracts from the London Gazette. The Roll of Honour of 
those killed in the war contains nearly three thousand names. 
The Anglo-American Year Book, 1918-19, edited by B. M. 
Gardner (International Development Company, 7s. 6d. net), 
appears for the sixth year in succession. It contains much 
useful information about American and _ British-American 
societies for which we should look in vain elsewhere, as well 
as an American residential directory, brief biographies of 
Americans living here and of well-known British subjects with 
American wives, a commercial directory, and practical hints 
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about this country for the benefit of American visitors. The 
two peoples need to know each other better, and this book will 
help the good cause. 








Messrs. Edward Stanford have published an instructive and 
well-executed Ethnological Map illustrating Hellenism in the 
Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor, with an explanatory pamph- 
let by Professor Soteriadis, of the University of Athens. The 
map is based not on language so much as on “ national conscious- 
hess as the only satisfactory criterion of nationality.” Unlike 
many patriotic map-makers of Eastern Europe, the author 
does not exaggerate the extent of territory inhabited by Greeks. 
He admits, for example, that, though Drama and Kavala are 
Creek towns, the neighbouring districts are mainly inhabited 
by Moslems. Qn the other hand, he shows that all the coast of 
Thrace, contrary to Mr. Lloyd George’s hasty assertion, is 
inhabited by Greeks, while the Moslems have the interior. The 
Western Asiatic coast, too, from the Straits down to Alikarnassos 
(Budrum) is Greek. The author deals very fairly also with the 
complex of nationalities in Macedonia and Southern Albania 
or Northern Epirus. It is obvious that no clear-cut solution 
of these problems can be found. 


LIBERTY'S 
WINTER 
SALE 
TO-DAY. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, 
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THRESHER & GLENNY, 


Outfitters by Appointment to His Majesty. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILORS. 


CIVIL, MINISTERIAL, AND 
CONSULAR UNIFORMS. 


Estimates forwarded on request, also informa- 
tion or regulations affecting the wearing of 
uniform on ceremonial and other occasione, 


152 & 153 STRAND, W.C. 2, 


NEXT TO SOMERSET HOUSE, 


LONDON. 


{Central | 209. 


Telephone} Central 1210. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
JANUARY SALE 
OF IRISH LINEN 
Sale List sent post free 


ROBINGOR A GLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place ‘GELPAST 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


TO-DAY and until 25th inst. 


HAMPTONS January SALE 
WALL PAPERS AT HALF PRICE. 


For illustrations of these unique Bargains see 
Pall Mall East, 8,W. 1- 


From Is. 9d. per piece upwards, 
Hampton's Illustrated Sale Catalogue sent free, 


——_ — —— 
OR | SALE. — — Successful Co- educational PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL in the Home Counties. Ten boarders paying from £75 to 

£100 per annum, 40 day pupils paying from 6 to 22 guineas : annum, exclusive 
of extras, Gross receipts over £1,500. Rent of house, with 6 acres of grounds, 
£150 per annum. £1,000 required for goodwill, school and housshehd furniture, 
or £850 in cash. Very sound school.—For further particulars apply T. Wi, 


Messrs, TRU MAB & NIGHT oar, Ltd., 168-162 Oxford hacen. anon, 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 
Wanted for the term beginning January 23rd :-— 

(1) SENIOR FRENOH MISTRESS. Good Degree and teaching experience 
essential, Capableof organizing the French work throughout the school, Salary 
£200, non-resident, 

(2) CLASSICAL MISTRESS, 
Salary £180, non-resident 

(8 MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, with special qualifications in Physics if 


poable Salary £180, non-resident, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION 








Good Degree and teaching experience desirable. 





COMMITTEE.— 


Applications are invited for the a of ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
of EDUCATION for the Administrative County of Derby at a salary of £400 a 
year. University qualifications are essential and some teaching and administra- 


tive experience desirable. 

Application (on form to be obtained from the under-mentioned), 
of not more than three recent testimonials, should be addressed toMr. PG 
County Education Office, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby, endorsed “ Assistant Dire mont! 
arriving not later than 17th January next, 

Canvassing by or on behalf of candidates is prohibited and will be deemed a 


Segoe ation. 
ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
. a HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head Mistress: Miss M. JOHNSTONE, B.8o. (iencum), Londo 

The Committee invite ap ed. for the a »pointmen of FO MIS’ TR ‘ESs, 
with high qualifications in History or Geography and Singing. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience, 

Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment may be had 
on application to the undersigned. Forms of application may also be obtained 
and must be returned by January 26th. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will ceenelty 22 a candies 

Education Offices, 


_ € opie 





Y any, 





Deansgate, Manchester, Thee of Education, 
January, 1919. 
EDUCATION COMMITTER, 


{AMBRIDGESHIRE 
J ——_——— 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY 8&CHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Wanted immediately, FORM MISTRESS for general subjects, Good 
— and experience essential. Initial salary £150,—Forms of speieatin, 
uld be returned immediately, can be obtained of the EDUCATION 


sho 
SEORETARY. County Hall, Cambridge. 





__ Jan, 8th, 1919, 
URHAM. —ST. HILD’S TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Princtpal—Miss ELEANOR CHRISTOPHER. 


anuary, (1) a RESIDENT ENGLISH LECTURER, with 
French as a ame © subject. Initial salary £130—£140, according to ex- 
perience and qualification: 2. A Resident Lecturer in Art, Plain Needlework, 
and Handwork, Initial calery, £90—£100, according to experience and qualifica- 
tions.—Applications to be sent to the Principal. 


7 ANTED, in a high-caste INDIAN GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
NORTH INDIA, TWO MISTRESSES, to divide between them the 
following subjects: E lish or History (degree), Art, Music, Elementary Science. 
Salary according to qua a from £200 to £240. 
One must arrive in India by April 1st, 1919, the other by October 1st 
pply in the first instance t the HEAD-MISTRESS, Lincoln Girls’ 
School, Lincoln. 


ANTED, IMMEDIATELY, to release men n urgently ‘needed 

at home, energetic Churchmen prepared to ca on CHURCH ARMY 
HUT WORK with the .B. Address PERSONNEL SECRETARY, 
55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


REGISTRAR required for COLONIAL UNIVERSITY 

ot as EXAMINATION SECRETARY, SUPERVISOR of BUILD- 
INGS and GROUNDS and as DEPUTY VICE-CHANCELLOR in administrative 
work of the University. Preference given to Graduate and Bacholor, Salary 
£600, rising to £800, with a rs.— Write “ L. R. B.,” c.0. J. W. Vickers and Co., 
Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C 


NFANTRY CA PTAL N 


REQUIRED, in 








High 





about to be demobilized wishes to 

obtain post LITERARY or EDUCATIONAL, Mentioned in dispatches 
and twice wounded. First Class Honours, Cambridge; nine years’ teaching 
experience. Classics and pany .—Apply Box 881, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.O. 


OUNG MAN (24- a “With literary ability and experience of 
the world, is wanted to train for responsible position as ADVERTISING 
JOURNALIST and WRITER, E oe the Bs opening for the right man, Ripper: 
tunity to earn a big salary.— Box 882, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Stran 
London, W.O. 2, 











Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATGHES AND CLOCKS | | 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco-British | 


APPOINTMENT | pabitice 7 Grand Prize awarded to a 
ish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers., 
TO THE KING. 1 


rie : only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomical 

Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

| 61 STRAND, W.Q2 or 4 ROYAL EXGHAMNGE E.G. 5. 


e onl 





; 


| 


Sv: LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS.—Wanted, 
January, 8 SENIOR FRENCH MISTRESS, capable of | aes the 
French work throughout the School. Must have excellent fons and 
experience, Salary £200, non- resident.—A pply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—U 
University women, may be obtained throu; gh the above Office. ‘Gavendh 








to-date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open 
Miss H. M, 





CHAPP ELL (Oxf. ‘Hon, Moda, Maths.), Secretary, 6 Princes Bh, Cavendish 8q., W.l 
- LECTURES, &o. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Patron: Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The Lord BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 
THE LENT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, JANUARY 16th, 
The College provides a GENERAL EDU CATION for Students up to the age 
of 18, as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced studenta, 

SPECIAL TEACHING can be arranged for students desiring to resume thelr 
studies, which have been interrupted by their work in connection with the war. 
For further particulars apply to the Warden, Miss C, E. LEWER, B.A,, 

43 to 45 HARLEY STREET, Ww. 
Special terms will be considered for daughters of officers on active service 
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ES ISHING FOR WIVES.—From one to 

three months’ thorough and practical tuition given to young gentle- 
women desirous of perfecting themselves in the Housewifely Arts. Especially 
suitable for intending Colonists, Terns on application—Mrs, LANGMAID, 
6 Corbett Road, Cardiff, 


¥ ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITU TE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Kt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.:; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, C, G 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec.: Sir Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information cone 
fng Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss kK, LAWRENCE, 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ma FORD HEATH, KENY, 

rustess: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (€ lame The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY, Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. ‘The Rt, Hon, Dr. CHRES- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.?,) The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLIN#, 

Principal : 

Miss If. C, GREENE, 
Viee-Principal : 
Misa A, WIKNER (Roval Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the firs’ of its kind in England, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Secientifie Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own 
crounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
ihe Course begins in October, —Further particulars on ———— ARY 


S SWEDISH SYSTE) 
TNNHE BEDFORD “PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford,—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gyimnastics, The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e.—-For prospectus apply Secretary, 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women, Extensive rango glass- 
housea, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Se, Notablo Successes iu Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Frult-preserving,-For iMustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


“ARDENING for WOMEN.— Practical training : vegetable, 
a fruit, and flower growing. Month orterm. Healthy outdoor life, from6) 
“na, perannum, Spring Term begins 20th Jan,, 1919, St udents prepared for R.H.S, 
examination,— Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PE AER, Udimore, Dr. Rye, Sussex. 


GIRLS’ SGHOCOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UCEENWOOD EASTBOURNE. — Principals: Mies 
CHU DLBIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College). —First-rate 
Modern Education, Premis»s spectally built for a School. Large Playing-ficlds 
and Rink, Lacrossc, Hockey, Te “nnis, Cricket, Swim: ning, &*. 


THVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head- Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville “—~F Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs anc 


{HESHIRE.—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
Full staff, 


Good education at reasonable cost. Feca 20 guineas per term. 
All examinations ; Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, 
Jiocution, Gymnastics, Games, Pupils, 9 to 18 years, 
Iilustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, 


H Baws & PP, 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
QT. 
a 


Principal—-Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria ¢ Grey Tratning College. 


is, Tele: “ Watford 616.” 
MARGARET’S 
- § O© HO OL, 


SCHOOL, HARROW. 
a F ELI X 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15t’, 


SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX : 
L INGHOLT S8C HOOL, HINDHEAD. 
April 15th, 


La-t.t Term begins on Tuesday, January 21st,and ends on Tuescay, 
rospectus on ee fo Mis MACRAE MOIR, 
7 | Grayshott. 2S 


"JHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years, Thorough general education, with groat ges to health. 
lider girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. Now Domestic 
Science branch for girls ove 18." Tennis Courts and fleld for Hoc key and Cricket. 
Vrep. for Exams, Principal, Milas L. C, DODD. 
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| | ee RST, EAST  FINC HLEY, LONDON, N. 2. 
Principal : Miss LEADER, Camb, Classical Tripos, 
First-class School for Girls, Fine situation in grounds of 11 acres, Individual 


attention, _Monours in Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Highly qualified Staff. 
HOUSE 


'LARENDON SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA, 


Principals : Miss STONE (Camb. Nat, Se. Trip., Parts I., If., Newnham College) 
ard Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Tond., Hons, Eng. — 


YROW BOROU GH, SU SSEX., — * PINEHURST.’ 

/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS. — House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
bet ween 600 and 700 - above aea level, 

Principal— Miss H. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class, 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by ‘. . Osterberg). 


prs ESS HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day —— for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Spectal attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, 66 guincas to 75 guincas 
a year, Officers’ yak wl rs, 66 guincas a year, 

J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
e 


Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Healthy 


Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Prospectus on application. 


EALING, W. 5. 


Spacious and well-equipped school bulldings, with good playing grounds, 


rituation ; very suitable for delicate girls.— For Prospectus apply to He ad- Mistre 23 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full Illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and on —(Publi- 
cation Dept.), GILVES, Ltd. 63 South Molton Strect, London, W, 


Art, Languages, | 





Py AUZICAE COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15. Nominations to Royal 

Naval College, Dartinouth. Terms £80 per ann, Early application should be a. 
Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, EC, 

BINGDON SC HOOL, BERKS. —Public School Education 

Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 

Fine buildings, Tochatine Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 

house, &e. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming ee O.T.C. Fees, £55, 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 


| hate tS hy SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS, 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March, 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEADMASTER, or BURSAR, 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, (Founded 1576.) Motor 
from Maidstone, Complete Modern Schoo! Buildings and Woarding- 


Houses (1911). Separate House, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. abov: ) 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—-Full partic ulars from Re: 
W. W. HOLDGATHE, M.A, ; or from the CLERK, 53 Pali aco Street, We sstminste v, 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by tho 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Speclal ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


I OSSALL | SC HOOL. —Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 a year downwards, together 
with EXHIBITIONS for sons of Officers who have fallen in the Great War, wil! 
be awarded by Examination beginning March 4th, 1919. Boys examined as 
Rossall and in London. Apply the BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
] OURNEMOUTH.— Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwic h, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matrio, 
Large modern honse, 200 yards from sea. 


sea, facing Dartmoor. 


and other Exams, 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


VICAR OF LINTON (M.A. Oxon. Hons.) desires 

one or two young men as RESIDENT PUPILS. Comfortable home 

Beautiful country, Cambridge 20 mins, by rail.—Rev. E. H. EDWARDs, 
The e Vicarage, Linton, ear Cambridge. 


I ~ADY anxious improve education and social position would 
JA like INSTRUCTION from Gentlewoman two evenings a week— obje: 


rIVHE 


SOCTAL ADVANCEMENT. State terms. —“ Tee” Box 883, 1 us 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
1TAMMERING (English Public School system) .— “This great 


bar to efficiency can now be removed, whether caused by shell-shock, or from 
uncqual development of mentality and speech organs in childhood, by Mr. MIALL, 
Specialist Instructor ongaged at Christ's Hospital and other Public Schools. Visita 
or correspondence, Write for booklet. -Address, 200 Oxford Strvet, London, W. 


(TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
- Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils, Private instruction if desired 
—Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Pupits t< to Mr. A, ©, SCHNELLFE, 119 Bedterd Court Mansions, London, W.C, 1. 





EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 


R OYAL 
) SURREY. 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DUFL- 
CLENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
TIVHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W.1- (Gerrard 126%),—-Ladies bm prepared for Journal- 
Istic and § Se cretarial work. Course from any date. Excelle nt in roductions given, 


r YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM AN, 5 Duke 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2, Close to Charing Cross Station, Within a fow 
minutes’ walk of Flect Street and Whitehall; easily acecssible from Hampstead 
and Bakerloo Tubes, TLN. Gerrard 6179, 
rmHE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 

PARLIAMENTARY AND LITK a fae NCY AND 
TYPEWRITING BURE 


PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY, 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjecta and NOTES 
for SPEECHES prepared, STENOGRAPHERS attend clienta at House 
of Commons and elsewhere, Further particulars on application. 
LITERARY AGENCY, 
AUTHORS’ MSS. considered and placed with Editors and Publiahers 
MASS. carefully revised, and arranged for Press, LITERARY help and 
advice given. R encores gg WORK and INDEXING done with serupulons 
care, PRECIS prepared. PROOFS corrected for Presa. ARTICLES 
syndicated. Fastimates give un for printing and publishing works, 


TYPEWRITING BUREAU. 

MSS, of all nature 3, REPORTS, LECTURES, LEGAL DOCUMENTS, 
€ IRCULAR LETTERS, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL matter accu- 
rately and attractively typed. Clients may dictate at offices. All naturoa 
of SECRETARIAL DUTIES performed. BOOKS, second-hand and new, 
&e., obtained for clients. Typed copies made of MSS. and BOOKS In 
British Musewn, Typed copica of MSS, carefully comparod with originals and 
absolute accuracy guarantced. Estimates given on work being submitted, 
Fees moderate.---Address: The LONDON SECRETARIAT, & Southam p- 
ton Street, Strand, W.C, 2, igen. cai _— 1630, 

= = 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliablo 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Vducational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (ago of pupils, locality preferred, range 


(CHOOLS., 
>) 


“ . of fees, &c.) to 
|" TORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd,, 
a Kducational Agents, who are largely re sponsible for the 


teaching staffs of the moat important schools, and thus able 
to supply Information difficult, to obtala elaewhors. 
Officcs—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. ‘Tclephone—1136 Museum, 
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{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
S TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

“Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, H.C, 4, 
Telophone : 5053 Central. 


C HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
26 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
)QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
; LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital ( aid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 2. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 
y cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c,), Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd,, 22 Craven St.,Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valu® 

‘ assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. o” 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 

( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messts. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd, 100 years. 


{OCKROACHES ~ exterminated with BLATTIS, A 

/ SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 13, 6d., 
23. 6d,, 58., post free —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. 


Earn While You Learn. 
The free booklet “‘ How to Make Money with your Pen” will tell you how, 
With much interesting information it gives particulars of Practical Correspondence 
Courses by qualified and experienced Directors, 





Estd, 1850. 


FICTION Course a 22 6 
NEWS Course a m4 te g2 2 0 
Inclusive fee for both Courses. , £3 3 0 


For these amazingly low fees Students are given expert instruction in everything 
essential to success, Work Is criticised constructively, suitable MSS. are placed 
for publication at highest rates and Cash is paid immediately on acceptance. 

Under the instruction given many beginnera have succceded in Karning Money 
While Learning: some even during their Course receiving the highest rates paid 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 500 words in the Daily Mail), No Course of Instruction, 
however high the fee charged for it, can give a more satisfactory result. 

One of the many successful Students writes :— 

“ I have to thank you for the order for a series of articles obtained for me from 
the Editor of Lloyds Magazine. Ihave found the Correspondence Course Lessons 
exceedingly valuable, and have carnod by writing since I began them very much 
more than the fee I paid you.’”’-—S. W. M. 

For Free Booklet, write to 
“EDITORIAL,” Literary Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £2,025,000. Together 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘ oe es oe 


£4,025,000 
£4,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves ae = as ia 5 £8,025,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, F.C, 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also ma de. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


APPEALS. 
\ J ANTED, at once, for educational purposes in RECREAs 


TION CENTRES for the troops in France and Germany, BOOKS, 
including travel, biography, Latin (such as Caesar, Virgil, &c.), mathematics and 
sclence (recent if possible); also standard fiction, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Stevenson, &¢c.—Please send to Captain CHRISTOPHER CARLILE, Royal 
Scots, c.o, Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1, 
we YOUR WASTE PAPER and send it to THE CHURCH 

\ ARMY, and so help to meet A NATIONAL NEED, and at the same time 
contribute towards giving COMFORT AND CHEER at home and abroad to the 
brave lads who have been fighting our battles by sea, land, and air, Sacks gladly 
sent for storage and transmission, Collection of parcels within 6 miles of Charing 
Cross,—Communications to SECRETARY, Waste Paper Department, Church 
Army, 55 Bryanston Strect, London. W, 1. 


PEACE. 
Please, when giving your 


THANK-OFFERING, 


remember THE CHILDREN under the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 











Its present family is.. 4,885 
Its sailors’ and soldiers’ children... 2,121 
Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable to ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.” 





BOUGHT. — Persons | 





A NEW YEAR THANKOFFERING 
FOR PEACE 


WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES AND 
TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA’ ? 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING :— 
(1) Old boys are serving in 120 British and Colonial 
Regiments. 
(2) 2,600 have entered the Royal Navy. 
(3) 6,500 have entered the Merchant Service. 
(4) 900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 








Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer: C, E. MALDEN, Esq., MLA, 
Chairman of Arethusa Commitiee : HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries ; H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND. 
London Offices : 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2, 











DREADFUL NEED 
THE LEBANON 


The Authorities are welcoming our co- 
operation, but the need is overwhelming. 


“THE PEOPLE LOOK 
JUST ALIVE 
—THAT’S ALL.” 


Please send a cheque to the Secretary, 














Ei SYRIAG PALESTINE 


a ee 
110 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


(Registered War Charities Act, 1916.) 














Soft Delicate and Soothin 
as the Meladiaus Spinet of Old 


Spinet 


Smoking 
Mixture 





A Perfect Blend 
of Choice Tobaccos 
20z.Packets tii 
also in loz.& 4oz.Pkts 


The SuPer CIGARETTE. 
Spinet S23 20.V4 


Tipped 











RBJ HILL CTO 
LONDON. 
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A TRAGEDY 
OF PEACE. 


Tommy and his “ pal” 
must say “ good-bye” 
on the other side of 
the water — unless 
YOU intervene. 





Ww a great lump in his throat, Tommy 
faces the prospect of parting with his 
dog. We can only guess at the 
animal’s misery when his master stoops 
down to pat him for the last time. 
Our men, natural dog-lovers, have adopted in the 
trenches and camps, dogs adrift from their homes 
in Belgium and France. Often cruelly treated by 
the enemy, these dogs have gratefully responded 
to the kindness of our men, serving them with 
such devotion as only a dog knows. For four 
long years many a dog has followed his soldier- 
master literally through fire and water, and proved 
of inestimable comfort to men longing for home 
and friends. 
There is no need for them 
to be parted if you will 


Help the R.S.P.C.A. 


£20,000 
Soldiers’ Dog Fund 


(Approved by the Army Council) 
to quarantine for six months the faithful and affectionate 
friends of our fighting men, and deliver them back to 
their owners safe and well. 


If YOU have a dog 
you will understand and 
respond to this appeal 
to-day. 


Inexpressibly delighted 
when dog and master 
arrive OGETHER— 
through YOUR good 
generosity. 








——$——. 


a 
The Remedy 


Tong hours of work, lack of exercise, prolonged 
anxiety, restricted rations, a limited choice of 
foods—all these are among the troubles of the 
times, and all have a tendency to lower the 
vitality and favour the develop- 
ment of constitutional disease. The 
remedy is to be found in‘ BYNO- 
GEN,’ the nerve-nutrient, introduced by 
Allen & Hanburys Itd. It is the con- 
centrated protein of milk, with organic 
phosphates and a specially prepared extract 
—in a soluble form—obtained from 
selected whole wheat and malt. Wherever 
the nerves or tissues are underfed, or the 
strength is flagging, ‘ BYNOGEN ’ is a safe 
and agreeable food. 


en 
Brings Health 
Sold by ali Chemists at Is. gd., 3s., 58., and gs. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS L(d. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715, 
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CONTRIBUTION FORM. 
Please fill in this form and send with your remit- 
tance to the R.S.P.C.A. Fund, Dept. C28, 105 
Jermyn Street, S.W. 1. 


Lh emelose feccccccccces towards the {20,000 needed 

now for the SOLDIERS’ DOG FUND. 

DT pC unkeGn ares he4Sacneeebanacndanewacntaakaue 

PT ECCT EE OTC TOE TE COO ee re 
P.0.B Ch dc. kevsenadereeasoenenieenes 








For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ l- 244 &46 














So Handy 


and 


pn il Reliable 


post free, 





The “Swan” is ready to write the 
instant the pen touches the paper. 
The beautiful gold nib, unequalled 
for its smoothness, makes writing 
easy and agreeable. After choosing 
a nib that suits you, the “‘ SWAN ” 
pen becomes more and more your 
own pen—no other can satisfy you 
quite so easily. 


MABIB, TODD & CO., LTD., 
London, Manchester, Paris, Toronto, &e, 


WAN 
= FOUNT PENS 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 


of 





At prewar prices /rom 10/6, 
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NEXT WEEK 


is the 


LAST 





The Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty's Treasury have 
given notice that the present 
issue of National War Bonds 
will be discontinued on Satur- 
day the 18th of January, 
IgI9. Buy War Bonds 
before it is too late. 


“Can’t we 





manage 
another 











£10,000? 


USINESS men have realised that no 
more War Bonds on the present 
terms will be issued after Saturday 

the 18th of this month. Directors and 
Partners—the controlling heads of great 
Companies and Firms—the men whose 
signatures on a cheque are worth millions 
of pounds—are meeting to decide the 
urgent question: “How much more 
can we put into War Bonds before 
January 18th?” 


18) ° ce) 


They know that the issue of War 
Bonds is an opportunity which will not 
recur. A net yield of 5} to 5% per cent. 
on a British Government Security—safe 
as Consols and bearing about twice as much 
interest, saleable at any time, and carrying 
unique conversion rights and privileges in 
respect of taxation—these are terms which, 
in their entirety, no Government would be 
justified in offering in time of Peace. 





That is why the business men of 
reat industrial and commercial centres like 
Cieant Glasgow, Manchester, Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham, Newcastle, Bradford, 
Leeds, Bristol, Cardiff, Sheffield — cities 
every one of which has already invested 
from ten to more than fifty million pounds 
in War Bonds—are now considering how 
much more they can invest by the 18th 
of this month. 


oO Oo 9° 


Put your capital where the shrewdest 
judges of investment values in the Kingdom 
are putting theirs. Buy War Bonds while 
you have the chance. 


Oo Oo i?) 


Send a letter by to-day’s ne instructs 
ing your Banker or Stockbroker to invest 
as much as you can afford ; or call at the 


Bank or Money Order Post Office and 


Buy the 


BIGGEST BOND 


you can! 
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LEVINSTEIN, Ltd. 


——— 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of Messrs. Levinstein, 
Litd., was held on Monday, December 23rd, Lord Armaghdale 
presiding. 


The Chairman said :— 


‘the amalgamation between British Dyes, Limited, and our 
own Company is now practically an accomplished fact. 


On November 29th circulars were sent out to the ordinary 
shareholders asking them to sign a form of assent and authority 
to myself and my colleagues, Sir H. D. McGowan, K.B.E., and 
Dr. Herbert Levinstein, agreeing to the proposed exchange of 
your ordinary shares in Levinstein, Limited, for fully-paid 
shares in the new company to be called the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Limited, and enabling us on your behalf to exer- 
‘ise the transfer as soon as the new company comes into 
existence, 


A similar circular was sent out on the same date to the 
ordinary shareholders of British Dyes, Limited. 


As regards our own preference shareholders, the new company 
is willing either to buy their holding for cash or to exchange 
for each £10 preference share ten 7 per cent. non-cumulative 
£1 preference shares in the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. 


All class of shareholders in both companies were asked to 
sign their forms of assent and to return them to us not later 
than December 16th, 


T am glad to be able to inform you that an overwhelming 
majority of the holders of ordinary and preference shares in 
eur Company and of the ordinary shareholders in British Dyes, 
l.td., have returned their assents. Only an insignificant 
minority have failed to return their forms. I would ask these 
few shareholders kindly to lose no further time in filling up and 
returning them to me as the offer to exchange is still open, but 
cannot be kept open indefinitely. 


Tt is gratifying to me to know that you have approved of our 
scheme and that the country will at last have the advantage of 
presenting a more united front in the great commercial struggle 
with the German dye industry which is about to begin. Make 
no mistake about it, the future success of the textile trades of 
this country depends largely on the successful outcome of this 
struggle. 


Prior to the war the Germans had acquired a control over the 
textile trades of all countries in the world. It was one of their 
most potent forms of peaceful penetration, the political 
importance of which in India, China, Russia, Persia, and the 
Near East has never received proper recognition. 


In our own country the danger of being dependent upon 
Germany for a supply of dyestuffs is now clear to everybody, 
but prior to the war this was not the case. This lack of re- 
cognition is, in my opinion, chiefly due to the fact that the 
German plans were not completed. A process was going on in 
tWermany by which in a very short space of time it was proposed 
to absorb all dangerous rivals in the dye industry, crushing out 
in the process, if they could, all those who, like ourselves, 
recognised the German menace and had the courage to stand 
out against it. The moment that this scheme was completed, 
and it was very near completion, consumers in this country 
would have realised their danger and would have been ready 
to fight against it, but it would have been too late to take 
effective measures to protect themselves. 


The Germans are, we know, specious and plausible while 
acquiring domination, but entirely arbitrary and unserupulous 
when they are in the ascendant. 


An independent aniline dye industry is therefore vital to the 
national security. 


From national reasons you will regret as much as I do the 
Kreat and unnecessary delay which has restricted, to an extent 
of which the people are not aware, the developments of the 
industry in this country. 


The country in general and the textile trades in particular 
owe a great debt to the President of the Board of ‘Trade and 
to the Dyes Commissioner for their initiative in this matter and 
for the very valuable assistance which they have consistently 
given to the industry. 

It is a matter of regret to me that with the formation of the 
Briti-i Dyestuffs Corporation I propose to sever my active con- 
nection with the aniline dye industry. After twenty-three 
years as chairman of your company I feel entitled to enjoy a 





little more leisure. I am glad to think that under my chair. 
manship the company has achieved such a great position both 
in the industrial and scientific world. Our successor, the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation, have a most important task 
before them, in which I heartily hope and believe they will haye 
every success. 


Very considerable extensions are necessary before the Com. 
pany complete the production programme which has been 
mapped out. Adequate funds will no doubt be forthcoming, 
and I would like to emphasise, as I did last year, and, I believe, 
in the previous year, that adequate financial support is the one 
thing essential to our carrying out the desire of the Government 
and rendering this country independent of German dyestuffs, 
On the scientific side success is certain. 


There is a far greater amount of chemical talent in the 
country than is generally realised. A great deal of it was never 
previously enlisted in the public service, but during the war 
purely academic chemists have rendered considerable service 
to the State in investigating new substances and devising new 
processes for offensive and defensive warfare. This has brought 
many university professors for the first time in touch with 
manufacturing requirements. Their experience will, I trust, 
prove of advantage both to pure science and also to industry, 
particularly to our industry, which is based on science and lives 
by scientific research. 

The old academic tradition that research work which would 
lead to immediate practical results was beneath the dignity of 
science is dying out. Nobody desires universities to neglect 
research on subjects of abstract and purely theoretical interest, 
but nobody rejoices more than the leaders of our industry at 
the closer feeling of unity which has been established between 
the leaders of pure science and the leaders in the application 
of science to industry. Brilliant men who formerly stood apart 
are now anxious to help, and we who know how to use their 
assistance welcome them most cordially, and require their aid, 
I for one will never believe that we in this country, roused at 
last to battle in the domain of science, will prove unequal to 
our task. 


We stood in the organisation of scientific industries as far 
behind the Germans as we did in the organisation of great 
armies, We have succeeded by a great national effort in sur- 
passing the German military achievement. A similar national 
effort is now required on the part of our scientific industries, 


REVIEW OF PAST TWELVE MONTHS. 

During the past twelve months, owing to the restrictions 
imposed upon us by the Government, our Ellesmere Port 
factory was compelled to go on to short time for over two 
months, thereby creating for a period a shortage of synthetio 
indigo in this country from which we have not fully recovered. 
I am glad to say the factory for some time past has been 
operating to its fullest extent. Now that the war is over we 
are looking forward to large developments. 


In addition to the manufacture of indigo great developments 
have taken place in the manufacture of dyestuffs akin to indigo, 
and a considerable number of such products previously only 
manufactured in Germany have been put on the market during 
the last twelve months. They are known to consumers as vat 
dyestuffs, and were previeusly not manufactured in this 
country. If any of you is interested in a further description 
of these dyestuffs I would refer him to a chapter called “‘ Indigo 
and its Family,” in a little pamphlet which we have issued 
under the title “‘ Four Years’ Work.” 


The Company has acquired at Ellesmere Port two options to 
purchase land, in close proximity to the existing works. The 
site possesses a two-mile frontage to the Manchester Ship Canal. 
An unlimited supply of water is available from the underlying 
sandstone, and the effluent can be disposed of under the Ship 
Canal into the River Mersey by means of a syphon pipe already 
in existence. 

The land is level, suitable for building, and close to the 
North Wales coalfields. 


In its geographical position and other advantages this land 
compares favourably not only «ith the site of any chemical 
works in the kingdom, but, what is more important, with that 
of the German aniline dye factories situated on the banks of 
the Rhine. 

As soon as the light railway order authorising us to connect 
this Jand with the London and North-Western and Great 
Western joint system has heen completed we propose to exercise 
the first of the options in question. 


Our constructional programme, both at Blackley and Elles- 
mere Port, has been practically stopped during the past twelve 
months owing to the impossibility of acquiring priority, and 
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therefore the production of dyes in these factories has not in- 
creased to the extent desired. At the same time our range of 
dyes has been strengthened, and, above all, a large amount of 
highly important research work has been carried out, the 
benefits of which we shall feel as soon as we are able to construct 
the factories. 

It will be known to most of you that the Company has taken 
an important share in the development oftthe gas warfare during 
the past twelve months, a branch in which no building restric- 
tions were imposed. I cannot yet enter into details of this 
work, but you will be glad to know that cur record is in some 
respects unique. We undertook on our own initiative the 
manufacture of probably the most dangerous product used in 
the war, the production of which had caused very great diffi- 
culties to the Allied belligerents and a large number of casual- 
ties to those who had undertaken its manufacture. 


By the close co-operation of our research and manufacturing 
resources we solved the technical difficulties, erected the plant, 
and delivered this material by a process which was safe, simple, 
cheap, and practical. It was not the kind of thing which most 
people would undertake to make voluntarily. 


The results of our investigation and the drawings of our plant 
were placed freely and without charge at the disposal not’ only 
of our own Government, but of all the Governments associated 
with us in the war. 

It will gratify you to know that the information received 
from us proved of the greatest value, and that in the opinion of 
competent authorities our deliveries played an important part 
on the field of battle. 

Had the armistice come a few weeks later certain develop- 
ments in our manufacture of gas would have had time to become 
effective in France, 

The enemy chose for surrender the moment when the Gas 
Warfare of the Allies was about to overwhelm him, although 
he had a long start in this particular method of frightfulness. 

I call your special attention to this point because gas warfare 
had hecomo most scientific before the war ended. Our success 
in beating the German in this branch is significant to those 
who, like myself, believe that we can also surpass his very con- 
siderable achievements in the aniline dye industry. 

ACCOUNTS. 

I regret to inform you that, as was the case last year, we are 
unable to present to you our accounts owing to the delay in 
coming to a settlement with the Injand Revenue with regard to 
the payment of the excess profits tax. For this reason, too, it is 
impossible for moe, and I greatly regret this, to inform you of 
the number of shares in the British Dyestufis Corporation which 
you will receive in exchange for your present holding in Levin- 
stein, Ltd. I am sure that you will find the accounts, when 
they can be finally settled, and also the holding which you will 
have in the British Dyestuffs Corporation entirely satisfactory. 


INCREASE OF PRODUCTION. 

Our production of dyes in the year ending June 30th, 1918, 
is 7} times the production of the former year. This increase 
represents our expansion very inadequately. The ex- 
pansion in the production of intermediate products is even more 
important. 


on'ty 


In 1914 we made 1,103,490ib. of intermediate products. 


In 1918 our production of intermediate products 
15,169, 1221., nearly 11 times the production of 1914. 


was 


This figure comprises over 150 products. 

In 1914 most of the intermediate products we used in our 
works were made in (termany. 

In 1918 we made 7} times as much dyestuff, and made it from 
intermediates manufactured entirely by ourselves. This is not 
all. We could not buy all the nitric acid and oleum required 
for the manufacture of intermediate products; we had to make 
them ourselves. In 1918 we made 22,619,363lb. of these products 
of which we made none in 1914. 


We have not spent a penny in the erection of plant for the 
manufacture of substances which we could buy from outside 
sources. If we have made ourselves independent in the supply 
of intermediate products it was because there was nobody else 
in this country who was either able or willing to supply us. 

Now let me make a comparison of profits. During the five 
years immediately preceding the war. years of very bitter com- 
petition with the Germans, our average profit amounted to a 
sum equal to 17 per cent. on our share capital. In those years 
the Germans supplied most of the aniline dyes used in this 
country, and our production was limited by the amount which 
we could sell. The prices we obtained were on the whole less 
than those obiained by the Germans, because we were always 





‘ auditor of this Company, 


endeavouring to cut in and oust the man in possession. Our 
overhead charges for research and for the selling organisation 
were unduly high in comparison with those of the Germans 
owing to our small output. 


Had we produced in 1914 the quantity of dyes we produced in 
1918 our profits would have approached those made, say, by one 
of the more important German companies. Owing to the re- 
duction in the ratio of overhead charges they could not fail to 
have been far more than seven times our profits in 1914, always 
provided that we had sold these quantities at the same prices 
as the Germans were obtaining in that year. 


Although in 1918 our production of dyos has gone up 74 times 
and our production of intermediate products is nearly 11 times 
greater, I estimate that our net profits on dyestuffs will only 
prove to be 6.15 times our profit for 1914, In making this esti- 
mate I am deducting the profit on the intermediate products. 


I think it important that you should fully understand the sig- 
nificance of these figureg which I have given you. Prominence 
has been given in the Press to the high prices of dyestuffs, 
chiefly those dyestuffs which come into the hands of dealers. 
The high cost of raw materials is very generally overlooked, 
and also the effect of the present war taxation, which presses 
so heavily on what is practically a new industry in this country. 


HIad we been able to manufacture and sell in 1914 the sama 
quantity of dyes and intermediate products we now make our 
profits would have been far Jarger than they are to-day. 


The annual profits made by the Germans over a long period 
of years in this country are very much greater than the profits 
which we have made in 1918, as far as we can estimate them. 
The German profits were largely invested in their business. 
The German plants are for the most part intact, and whilst 
they have been enormously extended for the purpose of makin, 
poison gas and other munitions of war, the dye plant which 
remains is more than sufficient to supply her internal require- 
mentg, 


We have yet to erect at a high cost a large amount of plant. 
Tho German plants were erected at a much lower cost and 
have already been written off. 

It is clear therefore that in the meantime we must have 
assistance from the State, for we must have breathing time in 
which to complete our factories, organise our staffs, and devots 
to purposes of peace the energies which have been devoted tu 
the State for the purposes of war. 

I hope to have made clear to you that our profits, which 
have been substantial, are entirely due to the enormous 
increase in our output. They will prove to be much less than 
those which consumers so cheerfully enabled the Germans to 
make for many years before the outbreak of war. 


In the case of the new Company the Board of Trade has very 
properly decided that the dividend shall be limited to 8 per 
cont., and has taken powers to interfere should, in their opinion, 
prices be too high or should the distribution of its products be 
unfair. I do not believe that the Board of Trade will ever have 
cause to exercise these powers, but we very gladly agreed t» 
these provisions, which make it certain that consumers will 
never have any reason to regret giving the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation their whole-hearted support. 


MR. CLAUS. 

You will have seen by the notice convening this meeting that 
Mr. Claus has resigned his seat on our Board, and I wish to 
tell you how much we regret that he is retiring from business, 
and that we shall no longer have the benefit of his experiencs 
and ability at the Claytun Works, 

Mr. Claus is leaving the North of England, and I am sure 
that he will carry with him a warm feeling ip hig heart for 
those with whom he has been so long associated in business. 


STAFF. 

Tn the strenuous year’s work which I have outlined to you 
we have received the most loyal and whole-hearted 90-operation 
from tho staff. Work has been very heavy and the hours long, 
but all have risen to the occasion in the knowledge that by their 
efforts they were doing their duty in the great struggle. 

Our relations with our workpeople have also heen of the 
happiest, and it is my earnest hope that the new Corporation 
will be served with the same faithfulness and goodwill as the 
old firm. 

T wish to offer my own personal thanks and those of my col- 
leagues on the Board to the staff and the workpeople for the 
devoted service which they have given to your business. 

The retiring director, Lord Armaghdale, was re-elected. Mr. 
Edward Patterson, of Ashworth, Mosley and Co., was reelected 
{Apvr. j 
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A Romance of the Church 


One of the romances of the Church is to be found in th 
work of the Bible Society. With the most sovere simplicity 
of purpose, it unconsciously combines a host of operations 
which it started out with no intention of serving. 


Its sole and single aim is to provide every man who can 
read with the Word of God in his own tongue. In carrying 
out this object it has at the same time grown into a vast 
business organization ; a circulating library; a partner of all 
the Missionary Societies ; a Christian Evidence Society, on 
a huge and impressive scale; a literary association, whose 
grammarians and translators are among the eminent of the 
earth; a travellers’ guild, whose members penetrate into 
the remotest corners of the globe, where disease, danger, and 
death must often be fought at close quarters. 


This partnership of Christian people has made the Bible 
the cheapest book in the world. Moreover, it has helped 
the Gospel to speak in more than five hundred different 
languages and dialects which are current among seven-tenths 
of the human race. 


During these last four years of war it has sent out over 
forty million copies of the Scriptures, and has’ printed the 
Gospel in some fresh language once every seven weeks. 


It co-operates with the missionaries of every Reformed 
Church in preparing the versions they need. It prints the 
editions, and bears the loss involved in their sale at nominal 
prices, and pays the carriage of the books to the farthest 
mission station. 


Out of every £1 which the Society expends in producing 
and circulating the Scriptures only about 7s. 6d. comes back 
to it as the proceeds of sales. 

Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


——e 


HAVE YOU READ 


PETROGRAD 


(The City of Trouble), 


1914—1918? 
By MERIEL BUCHANAN 


(Daughter of the British Ambassador). 





Mr, Hucu Wa :porr, in his foreword, 
says :—“ This book is the first attempt of 
any writer in any language to give to the 
world a sense of the atmosphere of Russia 
under the shock and terror of those world- 
shaking events.”’ 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


W. COLLINS, SONS & Co., [rp, 
48 PALL, MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 





= 


A SEASONABLE GIFT 


We suggest that there can be no 
better Present in Peace or War 
than an Annual Subscription to 


The “SPECTATOR” 


It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own 
family, or to a relation or friend—on active service, 
at home or abroad. 

He or she who gives the Spectator as a present will 
give a weekly pleasure to the soldier or sailor abroad, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 
forgotten his friend. 








Fill in the form below, and enclose it with a cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable in 
advance. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
& s, d, 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 1 8 2 
To ae British Colonies, America, France, India, China, 
apan, &c., or with the British Forces abroad 10 6 





To the MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.O0. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the ‘‘ SPEC- 
TATOR ” sent for one year to 


ee 


(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
Address 


Ce 





THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


Is. REVIEW Is. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, tor0. 
AN INTERNATIONAL DIARY. 


AND THE PEOPLE. 

By Viscount Bryce, O.M. 
FOOD RATIONS OR WORLD STARVATION? 
FRANCE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

By FERDINAND BUISSON, 
LABOR LEGISLATION. 

By Major J. W. Huts. MP. 
TRAVELS IN TRUELAND. By M. E. Duruaw. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS, 

By A. E. 
NATIONS : 
FACTS AND DOCUMENTS. 


amme of French 
nguet and Alsace- 


FOREIGN POLICY 


INTERNATIONAL 


ZIMMERN. 
THE WORLD OF 


FRANCE; War-Aims and Reconstruction P 
French Labor and the Pease Conference—M. 
—tThe Censorship tn France, 

THE JUGO-SLAVS AND ITALY, 


GERMANY: The Real History of the Revolution—A Revolutionary Fiy-Sheet 
—The Rhine Republic—Origin of the War, 


THB NEW POLAND. 


bor— 
rraine 


REVIEWS: 
NATIONA NOR; y QUESTION D'AFRIQUE} WAR 48 A com- 
MERCIAL VENTURE; THE BRAZILIAN GREEN BOOK. 


If you experience any difficulty in obtaining the Review, the 
Publishers will be pleased to post a copy on receipt of Le, 2d, 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 10 ADELPHI TERRAGB LONDOY, 
W.O, 2 
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ansitienteluaiine 


Musings and Memories of a 


Musician. 
By SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, Mus.Doc. 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Globe.—‘‘ To many readers the chief charm of 
the book will be in its intimate unfolding of the genial 
rsonality of Brahms. But Sir George is no wor- 
hipper of a single hero. His tastes have been catholic, 
This pages are so interesting that oue could quote . 
om them at almost any length.” 


Harold Tennyson, R.N. 
The Story of a Young Sailor put together by a 
Friend. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ Many such books as this are of little 
{nterest to others than the friends of those whom they 
commemorate. This book will appeal to a wider circle ; 

artly because it forms, in its modest way, a valuable 
oumenk on the Navy’s doings in the war; chiefly 
because the compiler and the selected letters present 
very clearly a peculiarly engaging character.”’ 


Charles Booth, 


Author of “Life and Labour of the People of 
Iondon.” A Memoir. With Photogravure Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo. 53s. net. 
The Morning Post.—‘ This brief biography of the 
eatest of modern economists is well worth studyin 
t the present moment, when the whole of our industria 
system is in the melting-pot.”’ 


DR. J. P. MAHAFFY. 
The Plate in Trinity College, 
Dublin. a History and a Catalogue, 


y J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., G.B.E., C.V.O., &c., 
rovost. Illustrated. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Marne: a Tale of theWar 

By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 43s. 6d. net, 

The Guardian.—‘‘ Mrs. Wharton at her best. aa 

‘ The Marne’ is a worthy tribute from a great writer toa 
gteat country.” 


Nationalism and 
Catholicism. 
By LORD HUGH CECIL. 8vo. Sewed, rs. net, 


*.° Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & OO., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2 


With 














VOL, XXI. JUST READY 


NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF 
THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN 


Vol, XXI. Cloth, 2/6 net 


The Fourth Winter of War 


A Brilliant Military History, suitable alike for the 
serious student and for the general public. Everywhere 
recognised as the Authoritative Narrative of the War. 








All volumes are sold separately, 
Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





OOKS.—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Works, Special Edition, 
signed by the Authoress, 16 vols., £4 4s. ; Conan Doyle's Novels, signed by 
Author, 12 vols., £3 10s. ; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; Harms- 
Worth’s Atlas, £2 2s.; Wm. Watson's Poems, 2 vols., 1905, 12s. 6d.; William 
orris’ Collected Works, edited by Miss May Morris, 24 vols.. £12 12s. ; Hartland’s 
mitive Paternity, 2 vols, 10s. 6d, ; Crawford’s Rulers of the South, 1900, 2 vols., 
6d. ; Kingsley’s Westward Ho}, illus. by Brock, 1896, 2 vols., 10s, 64. ; 
Andrews’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s,; Burke’s Peerage, new, 1915, 11s. ; 
De "a Peerage, new, 1915, 2 vols., 98. 6d, 100,000 books in stock. Catalogues 
bh equpestion. Wanted, Ency. Brit., last ed.,20 vols,, £25 off.—Edward Baker's 
teat Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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Life of Frederick Courtenay Selous. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.8. With 16 Full-page Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo. 2ls. net. 

“Chapter succeeds chapter with thrilling but modestly told 
narratives of the skill, pertinacity, and hairbreadth escapes of the 
hunter, traveller, and pioneer of Empire.”"—Tum Tums. 

“Mr. Millais has written a delightful book, which gives us a 
clear and a true picture of the real Selous, surely one of the finest 
and most heroic characters of the last hundred years.” 

—Covuntry Luvs. 


Submarine and Anti-Submarine. 
By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. With a Ooloured Frontis- 
piece and 20 Full-page Illustrations. Or. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 

** Sir-Henry Newbolt’s admirable volume may be recommended 
as the best boy’s book of the year.” —Tur QUEEN. 

‘A book which all properly constituted boys will fall and 
devour. From start to finish tt és a tale of high adventure “Teun 
spirit, and splendid achievement. It stirs the pulses. t proclaim 
this a glorious book.”’—Punou. 











Contributions to International Law and Diplomacy 
The League of Nations and its 


Problems. 
By Professor L. OPPENHEIM, M.A.,LL.D. 8vo, 66. net. 





Economic Reconstruction: «further 
development of “A National System of Economics.” 
By J. TAYLOR PEDDIH, F.8.8., Author of “ First 


Principles of Production.” és. 6d. net. 
‘Clearly and forotbly written, 4% cannot but interest sertous 
students of economic science.""—Tu Scorsman. 


The Philosophy of Plotinus. 
The Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 1917 and 1918. By 
the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, 0.V.0., Dean of St. Paul's. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. net. 
‘* Constitutes the most exhaustive study ertant of one who ts 
generally regarded as the great Philosopher of Mysttcism.” 


—Mornina Post, 
The Story of an English Sister. 
Ethel Georgina 


omanes—Sister Etheldred. 
By ETHEL ROMANES (Mrs. G. J. Romanes). 
8 Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Treasures of Hope for the Evening 


of Life. 
By the late Rev. GEORGE CONGREVH, of the Society 
of §8t. John the Evangelist. Orown 8vo. 4s. neb, 


Second Impression. 
® e . 
Religious Reality : A Book fer Men. 
By the Rev. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, Examining Chay cole 


to the Bishop of Lichfield. With a Preface by the BISHO 
OF LICHFIELD. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Greek Orthodox Church. 


the Rev. CONSTANTINE OALLINIOOS, B.D., 








With 











Protopresbyter of the Church of the Annunciation in 
Sanshestes. With a Proface by the Right Rev. J. 0. 
WELLDON, D.D., Dean of Durham. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Later Verses. 
By ALFRED COCHRANE, Author of ‘‘ Collected Verses,” 
&e. With Frontispiece byH.J. FORD. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Dartmoor Window Again. 
By BEATRICE CHASE, Author of ‘‘ Through a Dartmoor 
indow,” &. With 6 Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Flying Book. 
The Aviation World Who’s Who and Industrial Directory. 
1918 Edition. Edited by W. L. WADE. 8vo. 65a. net, 

“A very comprehensive and up-to-date survey of the whole field 
of aeronautics.” —GLascow HERALD. 











Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables. 


Supplement 1919 to 1925. 

For ascertaining at sight the TITHE RENT-CHARGE 
payable for the years 1919-1925 as fixed by the Tithe Act, 
1918, according to the Average Prices of Wheat, gr 
and Oats for the Seven preceding Years to Christmas, 1917, 
as declared in the London Gazette of January 1, 19183 also 
giving the salient features of the Tithe Act, 1918 By 
SYDNEY A. DEACON. 8vo. Ils. net. 
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Please read the following letters. They concern 
YOU and everyone else who cares for the welfare of 
our brave soldiers during the difficult periods of 


OCCUPATION and DEMOBILIZATION: 


(1) From the Right Rev. LLEWELLYN GWYNNE, D.D., C.M.G. (Bishop in Khartoum), 


Deputy Chaplain-General to the British Forces in France. 
G.H.Q., 2nd Echelon. 


My dear Prebendary Carlile :— 18.12.18. 


here is a real danger that, with the conclusion of the Armistice, Church-people at home 
may think that the need for the work of the Church Army in France has grown less, and that 
demobilization of its staff can begin. Nothing is further from the truth. The need of this 
work among the troops is, as your representatives out here know well, if possible greater than 
ever, during the periods of the armistice and of demobilization, which will be a trying time for 
the men and full of difficulties of its own. The military authorities are naturally alive to this, 
and are urging on the Church Army the importance of increasing their work to the uttermost 
during this time. The area over which they have to work is much greater than formerly, as 
it now comprises a large district in Belgium and the occupied provinces of Germany. The men 
with whom they have to deal are greatly increased in number, because while in the days 
of fighting the men actually in the trenches were out of reach of clubs and huts, the voluntary 
societies are now asked to minister to all. As the armies settle down into their new positions, 
we are rapidly opening out a number of new centres to meet the new needs. It is to be borne 
in mind that not only do these Church Army institutes provide the amusement and recreation 
for the men which the Army regard at the present juncture as of vital importance, but also 
they provide centres of spiritual work which gives them a paramount claim on the support 
of the Church. 


‘To meet this new situation the Church Army in France isin need, not only of greatly increased 
funds, but also of many fresh workers, both men and women. So far as the clergy who are 
out here can stay on, or others come out to take their place, I hope they will be allowed to 
do so. ‘There must also be many laymen and laywomen, now released from National Service 
in some branch of war-work at home, who would find a congenial opportunity of serving their 
Church and their country by joining the staff of the Church Army in France, 
You are entirely at liberty te make such use of this letter as you think best. 
Yours sincerely, 
LLEWELLYN GWYNNE, Bp. D.C.G. 


(2) From General Sir HERBERT PLUMER, G.C.M.G. (written to Assistant Chaplain- 


General, Second Army) :— 
Headquarters, Second Army, 


Dear Anderson :— 19th December, 1918. 


I should be glad if you would take an early opportunity of conveying to the Committee 
many thanks for. the great help given to the troops of the Second Army by the work of the 
Church Army. I hope that they may be able to continue their work for the troops now that we 
have become the Army of Occupation. Yours sincerely, 

HERBERT PLUMER. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


will be grateful for help in money and in PERSONAL SERVICE for establishing 


and maintaining 


RECREATION CENTRES 


in the OCCUPIED DISTRICTS OF GERMANY, and in DEMOBILIZATION CAMPS and Ports, 
as well as in the many hundreds at home, in France, Belgium, Italy, Malta, Macedonia, Egypt, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, East Africa, and India. 

















Please address gifts and offers of service to Prebendary Carini, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1, cheques being crossed 
“ Barclays, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile. 


(The Church Army War Funds ave registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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